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THE PREACHER AND THE STORY-WRITER. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


Hx had been a. close doctrinal student, and; guide him. He had noi risen by a succession 
we may say, with no lack of charity, am ambi- : of: new births, after strong temptation, and the 
tionsone. Divinity he had chosen as a pursuit; : death of natural loves, into those clear intuitions 
chosen it, as law and medicine are chosen, with 3 which are as lights from-heavenin the soul.. He 
atiew to position and usefulness in the world— ; was simply a natural man, mainly ruled by na- 
position, as an end, in the first place; useful, as ; tural affections; but with a pious seeming and 
send, in the second place. We make the dis- 3 professional zeal.. This, and no-more. 
tinction in no partial or prejudiced: judgment of § We are not speaking in disparagement of Mr. 
the case, _ as a os ened ph recorded. ~ : a We ~ sped — ee true picture. 

From a divinity school, Edward Fanning, wit e was honest.and learned. But he was young, 
the prefix of reverend to his name, passed to the ; and-did not know himself. He was a minister 
town of Sweetbriar, and became the pastor of a : in holy things, only doctrinally prepared for his 
church there. He was a handsome, intelligent } office; and, in consequenee, just so much a bigot 
young man; with a broad, high forehead, clear, ¢as he rested’in these doctrines as bounding the 
strong black eyes, and an: intellectual counte- $ household of faith, use,and brotherhood. We 
nance. His bearing showed self-confidence and : present him as the type of a great company, 
self-reliance; yet, chastening and hiding this, in 3 some of whom, as years, trial, affliction,-and 
8 degree, was a pious exterior, which had been 3 broader contact with men and’ things, elevate 
long-ago assumed; not hypocritically, but con- ; them to clearer seeing regions, grow mellow and 
ventionally, as the true exterior for one whose ? full of all-embracing: cliariti¢s; while others 
work embraced the salvation of human souls. } harden into intolerance and become jealous of 
Ps —ehugieg > a seer overwrought, in ; all, who, except'in their particular way; attempt 

nning, as. all assumed exteriors are apt 3 the work of human regeneration. 
- ae habit now kept it on the extremest § (Mr. Fatining, by the very contracting nature 
of sanctimoniousness. With many, this ° of his college experiences, had grown narrow 
pious air was taken for what it seemed; others : in his range of thought. He knew as little of 
looked through it as we look through a trans- $ tlie’ real world as the distant, isolated country- 
parent veil and see the countenance beneath ; ; man knows of a great city, who only looks at 
vhile others wrongly judged the young minister ; it through police reports and court calendars. 
‘8 pretender. 3 He didn’t believe in thé existence of any good 
Simply, he did not know himself. He was a 3 outside of church organization; and was'only a 
» professionally; yet truly in earnest. } little charitably hopeful in regard tothe exist- 
He-sawthe world as a great’harvest field, and ; ence of saving influences beyond'thé boundaries 
be had entered his part of that field with loins 3 of his own sect. 
finded and sickle in hand. In- another view, $° Such was the Rev. Mr. Fanning. Our portrait 
betaw the world as a great plain of battle, with Sis finisheil enough for any one to recognize the 
wo armies in the heat of conflict. He grasped $ likeness. 
tn ane hand the shield of faith; in the other, ; It happened, not many months after Mr. Fan- 
hes as a sword. He felt strong and brave. $ ning commenced his ministerial labors in Sweet- 
He was fired with zeal. There was an invincible ; briar, that, while passing the evening in a small 
irit in his heart. S company, a lady asked him if he had read s 
“But he had no deep spiritual experiences to certain story by s popular author, which had 
Vou. XL.—6 97 
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lately appeared, and was attracting some atten- } as to what is evil and what good. To come to 
tion. 3 the lie and the truth part of the question, how. 
“T never read fiction,” he replied, in a grave, ; ever, let me bring the matter home to yourself, 
rebuking way. ° I have heard you preach now for many months, 
“Why not?” asked the lady, who understood and often with great profit to myself. As 4 
the young minister better, as to some things 3 preacher, however, I must say, that you deal 
about him, than he understood himself. ¢ about as largely in fiction as any one I ever 
**Because it is worse than a waste of time to § heard; genuine, effective, skillfully Wrought 
do 80.” 3 fiction.” 
“How worse than a waste of time?” inquired} ‘‘Madam!” The young clergyman started to 
the lady. ; his feet with considerable excitement in face and 
“T regard fiction as a positive evil,” said Mr. 3 gesture. **Madam! This is pressing the ques- 
Fanning, dogmatically. ‘To read it, is, there- $ tion too far. This is asserting things at random, 
fore, worse than a waste of time. It injures the ; You must make the allegation good.” 
soul.” The lady smiled. She was many years older 
“How does it injure the soul?” ; than the clergyman, and understood herself 
‘It gives false, or exaggerated pictures of life. ; clearly. 
It deals mostly with the world, its fashions, its{ ‘And it is because you have the imaginative 
maxims, and its wrong principles. And then, ; faculty in a high degree, and let it come down 
worse than all, it is a lie! A lie, Irepeat. No 3 into your sermons so warmly and so graphically, 
such persons as are represented ever lived; and 3 that you are able to preach with so much accept. 
no such actions as are described ever took place. } ance to your congregation,” continued the lady, 
Tt is all false—false—and nothing but evil. I: ‘It is the power of God’s truth!” said the 
have looked closely into this thing, madam, I : minister. 
have studied the question thoroughly. Novel: ‘‘God’s truth, so illustrated as to become 
writing is a curse, and novels a consuming fire $ apparent,” remarked the lady. ‘If truth is 
of all good in the heart of man.” ; neither comprehended, nor felt, it passes like 
‘‘Don’t understand me as speaking disparag- ; the idle wind.” 
ingly of your office in the remark I am about to : “But you charge me with dealing in fiction!” 
make,” said the lady, her manner showing more; ‘I do; liberally in fiction. Every sermon that 
earnestness; ‘for I recognize its higher use and ; I have heard from you, since your settlement in 
sacredness.” F Sweetbriar, has contained fiction.” 
‘*Say on, madam; you cannot disparage what} ‘‘To the proof, madam! To the proof!” 
God has appointed.” And the young clergyman sat down again, 
Mr. Fanning drew himself up with some dig- ; but still showing excitement of manner. 
nity. The lady remained silent for a few moments 
‘*My remark is this: J am oftener helped, in } to collect her thoughts, and then said, 
the right way, by a story than by a sermon.” : “T will repeat, as nearly in your words as! 
“Helped backward; not forward,” said the ; can remember them, one of your fictions. You 
young minister, with more feeling than was 3 gave it to usin your very last sermon. It ran 
seemly. $ thus: ‘I see a man sitting, in gloomy silence, 
‘‘No, sir; helped forward. Helped to right ; in the home where his presence oftener brings 
views of duty, and inspired with ardor in its $ shadow than sunshine.’ Instantly every eye 
performance.” ; was upon you; every ear attentive. You went 
‘*A mere stubble fire of ardor, flashing up for } on: ‘His children are at play around him, but 
an instant, and then dying out, and leaving the} he heeds them not. His wife, with a pale, 
soul in deeper darkness,” replied the minister. { anxious face, bends over her work; but I see, 
“No, sir.” The lady spoke confidently; ‘not ; every now and then, her eyes stealing toward 
a stubble-fire, but of solid wood.” her husband. What is the meaning of all this? 
Mr. Fanning shook his head energetically and ; Why is the man gloomy and silent? Why is the 
answered, ‘‘Stubble-fire! Stubble-fire! Nothing { wife pale, anxious, and troubled? Why does 
else!” Still going on, he said, ‘ she look so stealthily at her husband's brooding 
“It is by truth, not lies, that the world is} face? I will tell you, in a sentence, his story: 
saved. A lie is a lie, put it in any guise you } He is in the gall of bitterness and in the bonds 
will; and a lie is, evil and only evil. Do you } of iniquity; 3 man of sin, who, not keeping the 
hold to doing evil that good may come, madam?” ‘law of God in his heart, has stepped aside, more 
“No, sir; but it is possible that we may differ } than once, from the paths of honor and integ- 
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sig, Men know him and have no faith in him. . ments. ‘Fact or fiction? Had you ev 
ind now I explain the scene. He is without ; that incident in real life? Or, did you make 
york, and seeing no way of entrance my meres : it, rremarete for “te oe as the story- 
ent; no way of getting bread for his } writer makes his incidents?” 
pol he is weighing in his mind the chances : “It was only an illustration, madam,” an- 
of success at the gaming-table.’ Two invisible : swered the young clergyman ; but not in the 
counsellors are by his side: one urging him to } confident way in which he had spoken a little 
enter the way of spiritual death, the other plead- 3 while before. 
ing with him to withhold his step. What a mo- ; “But fiction for all that, Mr. Fanning—mere 
ment! The destinies of an immortal soul are } fiction.” 
crowded into a few pulses oftime. He will make $ ‘Not in the sense usually understood by that 
the decision soon! Why that sudden start? Why ; term.” The minister took the defensive. “It 
‘does his countenance flush and change? Why : was # mere picture to enforce a truth. No one 
comes over it that expression of intent, almost ; was deceived. All understood that it was but 
wager interest? Listen! Do you not hear the $ grouping, as an artist groups in a picture that he 
sweet, tender ‘voice of a little child reading?— ; composes, in order to make the lesson I wished 
reading in slow, distinctly uttered words, not { to enforce, instinct as it-were with life.” 
one of them lost to the ear? There she sits,: ‘‘As the artist groups, as you grouped, so the 
only a few steps from her father, intent on what 3 story-writer groups,” replied the lady, ‘‘and he, 
she is doing; not reading for him, but only for 3 if he teaches, in his stories, high moral and re- 
herself, It is God’s word that lies open on her ; ligious truths, is as much on the side of heaven 
knees, and she is reading passages that his $ in his work, as you or any other servant of good 
mother taught him when he was no older than >to man. Pardon me for speaking so freely. You 
she is now. His mother! His good mother, 3 will see this matter clearer, I think, as you grow 
long ago taken up among the angels! He did older. God is using an infinite variety of means 
not hear his child’s voice now, but his mother’s 3 for the world’s regeneration, and using all man- 
voice; and in her old, tender, loving tones came } ner of men, so as to teach all classes and con- 
to him the words: But seek ye first the king-{ ditions. He has harvest fields into which the 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all these } preacher never comes, and in which he could 
things shall be added unto you. A low shudder N not work to any good effect. But into some of 
goes creeping through his heart; a shudder of : these fields the moralist, with his attractive life- 
fear at'the evil life he had been contemplating. ; histories, woven of the brain as you weave yours 
See! His eyes glance upward. There is a} at times, goes, and the ripe grain nods to his 
prayer in his heart. God help me! Was the: sickle. Do your work faithfully, my young 
prayer heard? It is an hour later, and he sits : friend; but in the name of Him who forbade 
there still; striving to look upward; striving to : His disciples to speak against those who cast 
keep in his heart the holy words and the voice } out devils, but walked not with them, forbear 
of his mother—clinging to them as a man afloat ; to say aught against any useful work, because 
on'the ocean, clings to a slender plank! Hark! : it is different from that which God has required 
There is a knock at the door. A man enters. $ at your hands.” 
He has work for him; and the man is saved;$ Mr. Fanning did not attempt further defence 
saved by the power of God’s work in his memory, ; of himself, nor say aught more, on that occasion, 
set there in the jewels of his mother’s voice! Oh, ; against the story-writer. He stood corrected; 
mothers! The picture is for you—the lesson is } and though clerical pride, and the narrow pre- 
for you! Fill the memories of your children with $ judices incident to the manner in which he had 
God’s holy precepts, and they will be to them, ? been prepared for his office, still in their degree 
in after life, when evil rushes in upon them like ; confused and obscured his mind, enough light 
‘flood, refuge, defence, hope, joy, and the way } had come in to set him thinking in a new direc- 
to vietory.’” 3 tion; and he grew tolerant of the story-writer, 
“Was that a true story, or a composed one, ; though not clearly able to’ see that he could be, 
Mr. Punting?” she asked, after a few silent mo- ‘in any appropriate sense, on the right side. 
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TO MARY. 


gro maiden! tell us what’s thy name, ; Ay! sketch from Nature; paint her all 

nd in what leafy bower That charms each sylvan elf, 

Yox flit, with sweet and nameless aim, ; : A master hand has won the prize, 
When Love has ruled the hour? 8 The portrait is thyself! 











HARLEY BROOKS. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
[Eutered, according to Act of Co in the year 1861, by Frank Lee Benedict, in the Clerk’s Office of th i 
i. Court of the United States: in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. } o Rats 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47, 


CHAPTER III. I always did marvel how any woman could 
Tue next day but one, Harley Brooks rode } have the patience to watch such monstrosities 


over to our house again. Aunt Quintard had } grow under her fingers. I like to look at em-' 


gone out with Mr. Levitt, full, I was certain, of } broideries in silk or lace, but I never could 
some scheme in which she required his assist- ; endure what my sex call Berlin work; it fairly 
ance, so that those of us who were left could ; makes my eyes ache to go into a room and see 
converse unrestrainedly without fear of check } furniture covered with it; and as for beauty— 
or rudeness. well, I dare say, it only shows my want of taste, 

I want, if possible, to give some idea of this ; but I think it uglier than the worst assorted 
man who had so unexpectedly entered my quiet ; pattern of crimson chintz. 
life; but I have so little power of description,} But, dear me! nobody will care to be trgated 
and am so unaccustomed to anything like literary } to my opinions and dislikes; so let me get back 
composition, that I shall be almost certain to fail ; to what I was saying of Harley Brooks’ visit 
utterly. } that day. 

He looked full the age which Mrs. Levitt; Amy and I were the only two disengaged; 
had given him, but it was more from the quiet and as Mrs. Levitt said it would not disturb 
dignity of his manners than any actual traces } her, he was shown into the little room where it 
upon his face. Between his even, arched eye- : was always my fancy to sit of a morning. 
brows was the deep line which always betokens{ I liked that room almost better than any 
an earnest thinker, I have heard physiognomists } other in the house, although it was small and 
say; and when he was silent, his lips closed with : very simply furnished. But the paper on the 
an expression of firmness and determination, ; walls was such a pretty, cheerful pattern—bjue 
which it pleases me to see in the countenance } flowers and green leaves upon a pearl white 
of any man. 3 ground—the pale carpet and blue furniture gave 

I have told you that he was not handsome; 3 it such a cool, spring-like appearance, that I 
and yet when he was animated by conversation, 3 loved it from the first moment I ever set foot 
that pale face glowed, the eyes lighted up and} there. Then it had two glass doors opening 
grew almost black, and the mobile brows gave ; directly upon the lawn; an old maple tree stood 
such varied expressions to his features, the stern § in the center of the grass-plot, and an unex- 
mouth dimpled like that of a girl; and any one ; pected frost had already given its leaves a tinge 
seeing him for the first time at such a moment } of red and gold which flashed and danced in the 
would have pronounced him handsome; and a} sun, so that it was pleasant to watch its changes 
person who knew him, but had never chanced to } as the morning passed on. 
encounter him before in a similar mood, would; I was in my own particular seat noar the 
have wondered at never, until then, having been § window, and Amy was crouched on an ottoman 
struck with his manly and vigorous beauty. ; close to my side, talking to me occasionally, or 

He talked with me a great deal that morning. 3 singing in a low voice over her work, such 
Mrs. Levitt was writing letters to her son in pretty, gleeful melodies, that I was certain they 
Europe, and from the time she took, and her ; were only a sort of expression of her bright 
wonderful absorption, I thought that either the girlish thoughts. 
epistles must be of great importance, or she} When Mr. Brooks came in, she only nestled 
somewhat out of the habit of writing much. ; a little closer to me; and as the conversation 
Maria was in one of her silent moods—not sul-} went on, forced me to take a larger share in it 
len or ill-natured—but just quiet, leaning back ; than was my wont. 
in her chair, and husying herself with an im- ; When I had time to think of it, I was aston- 
mense piece of gay colored worsted work, upon 3 ished to remember how much I had talked. 
which 7 spent a great deal of leisure time. { Generally, in the presence of strangers, I shrink 
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into myself like @ poor little mussel into its shell; ; municative; but she asked her question so na- 
bat Harley Brooks drew me on, unconsciously, } turally, that I never should have suspected her 
to converse by his own unrestrained and natural ; of any such intention; and indeed, I always 
conversation. } thought it greatly to her credit that she treated 
«J am sorry to leave this delightful neighbor- } her parents with respect, and never snubbed 
hood without having had an opportunity to ex- ; them as I have seen so many girls do, or looked 
plore its beauties,’ he said, after we had been g annoyed when they happened to make a little 


wen 


_ 


speaking of several places of interest within an g grammatical error. 
easy drive. ; 

“Then you are going back to-morrow?” Mrs. 
levitt asked, looking up from her letter for the 
frst time—she stopped to turn her page, and so 
heard his remark. 

“Yes, to-morrow,’’ he answered; ‘‘I am very 
sorry, but there is no help for it.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Levitt, “‘husband always 
says you are worth any hundred other young 
nen he knows put together; you attend to your 
work, no matter what comes, and ain’t like the 
common run.” 

Iknew she meant the speech kindly, and Mr. 
Brooks bowed politely, but I could have wished 
the had expressed herself somewhat differently ; 
stall events, I was glad aunt Quintard was not 
there to hear. 

“I am much obliged for your kind opinion,” 
he replied, with the respect which I like to see 
anybody show an old person. 

“It’s husband’s too,” she replied; ‘‘he thinks 
case is safe when he puts it in your hands. 
Dear me! Maria, what was it I wanted so par- 
ticularly to tell Bob? I can’t remember to save 
ny life.” 

Mrs. Levitt always,pitched her voice in an 
tlevated key, so that her daughter had no diffi- 


“Oh! I do want to tell him more about that,” 
; she answered; ‘but there’s something else, and 
I can’t think what. No matter, I’ll write this; 
} maybe if I stop trying to think, it’ll come back 
to me like little Bopeep’s sheep.” 


3 ‘But aunt Quintard has run away with your 
} true love,” said Amy. 

’ “I ain't afraid,” replied she, laughing 
’ heartily ; and she was so fat and rosy that I 
liked to see her laugh, her double chin quivered 
exactly like a nicely moulded blanc-manger. 
3 ‘“‘No, no, Amy dear; whatever else might come, 
I never was jealous of Levitt, and I’m too old 
to begin.” 

She returned to her letter, and we went on 
with our conversation; but every now and then, 
in the midst of a pretty story Mr. Brooks was 
telling, I could hear her mutter broken sen- 
tences, which proved that she was still trying 
Sto recollect the communication she desired to 
’ make her son. 

’ ‘JT hope you pity us poor business men, Miss 
; Amy,” he returned, in answer to something she 
¢ said at the conclusion of his story. 

‘“‘Not very much,” replied my pet. ‘I am 
sure you are much better off than those young 
’men who have nothing to do, and get into all 





talty in hearing; but for all that, she was quite g sorts of follies from sheer idleness.” 


wable to assist her mother’s forgetfulness, and 


“But just think! Up every morning and 


the old lady perplexed herself for several mo- § down town before you have finished dreaming 


nents in her efforts to recollect. 


;of your triumphs, plunging into Wall street 


“I wish,” she said, “that I could buy a} amongst the—” 


memory as easily as I can an eye-glass.” 
“You are very courageous, Mrs. Levitt, to 
that you can require either,” said Amy; 


“Oh! I ain’t ashamed to say I am queving | 


0,” she answered; “but dear me, you can’t 
think how odd it seems! Why, I remember 
When I first married Levitt, and we lived over 
m the —. first went to houskeeping,”’ she 
tdded, by way of correction, ‘I could see almost 
lothread a needle in the dark.” 
deg written to Robert about uncle’s 
Marriage?” asked Maria, with i 
p> saglieny aria, out looking up 
a Quintard said she was always anxious 
check her mother when she grew too com- 


“Prize pigs!” exclaimed Mrs. Levitt, sud- 


denly, and quite aloud. We all looked up in 
3 astonishment, but she was busy with her letter. 


“oe Quintard would be shocked at your frank- } “No,” she continued, still talking to herself, 


“‘T have written about them.” 
$ “It was very applicable at all events,” re- 
} marked Mr. Brooks, with a wicked laugh, in 
} which Amy joined in spite of herself. 

«You don’t make your case good,” said Amy, 
shaking her head. 

“I appeal to Mrs. Elder,” he said, turning 
to me. 
“Oh! mamma has such a horror of bustle 
\ and noise that she will commiserate you; New 
York nearly drives her frantic.” 

“She ought never to go,” he replied; ‘she 
looks so happy here amongst her birds and 
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flowers, that it would be cruel to take her; I dare say it will sound very ill-natured, bal 
away.” I felt greatly relieved when Bel left us to oup. 

Amy must needs say something pleasant to ; selves; and, as for Jael, she expressed her grati- 
me also; and, between them, I felt myself blush- 3 fication so loudly that I really was obliged to 
ing after my old foolish fashion. I saw Mr. : reprove her. 

Brooks look at me—I dare say he thought I was “Can’t help it,” said she; “feel like a dog 
very stupid to turn myself into such a peony; } that’s got his muzzle off! I tell you that oj 
I said so afterward to Amy, but she vowed that ; cat always sets me up!” 

I blushed more prettily than anybody she ever; I was shocked; but Amy only laughed, and 
saw, and that he was only admiring me. But } Jael went away with a parting admonition to 
of course that was all folly, I did not allow 3 my darling not to get so fine next winter as to 
myself to be consoled by my vanity; although ; forget that pleasant laugh, whatever else she 
if I had paid much attention to Amy’s speeches, : might do. 

I should have ended by believing that-I was } What a delightful fortnight we spent! I think 
really an interesting woman, instead of the dull, ; that if I were to live a hundred years, I should 
quiet ereature my better judgment told me I} remember distinctly every event of those plea- 
was in reality. But I knew it all sprang} sant days. Yet nothing, during those first 
from her affection for me, so I liked it, and; weeks, happened that would be worth record- 
was satisfied if she considered me nice and ; ing. It was only that I was so happy in having 
loveable. ’ Amy entirely to myself, and in finding that, in 

Mr. Brooks must have spent an hour with us } spite of her aunt’s example and her gay winter, 
before aunt Quintard and Mr. Levitt came back; : she was the same single-hearted, loving crea- 
Bel was still quite icy toward the gentleman, } ture she had been from childhood. 
but he did not appear to mind it much. 3 How it was I could not tell, but whenever I 

I saw her look disapprovingly at me several ; found myself alone in my room, there was 
times, and I tried to be sedate and dignified; } sort of tumult and excitement in my thoughts 
but the first time she caught me alone, she gave which I could not comprehend—it was not un- 
me a terrible lecture upon the general folly and / pleasant, but so strange that I could not feel at 
impropriety of my conduct. ‘ home with it. As it was impossible for me to 

I quite wondered at myself for feeling so } account for it, I came to the conclusion that it 
sorry when Harley Brooks took his departure; } was only owing to Amy’s arrival, and the great 
even Amy did not seem to miss him, and went ; joy which her companionship gave me. 
about the house as gay as a bird. I supposed 3 The fortnight went by—it was a fortnight 
it was because I so seldom met a stranger who } to a day from the time of aunt Quintard’s de- 
thought it worth while to pay me any attention. ; parture—and now I am coming to the one event 
After all, I dare say, aunt Quintard was right, : which made the only great change my life had 
and that I was much more foolish and thought- ; known for years—a change which seemed com- 
less than was becoming at my age. } pletely to alter my whole character, and from 

the effects of which I did not recover until 
$ years had cast their softening shadows over 
CHAPTER IV, * that season. 

Tue Levitts only remained ten days with us; ; We were sitting on the verandah, one evening, 
and when they went away, aunt Quintard de-} Amy and I. We had been out for a Jong walk, 
cided to pay a visit to a friend of hers who lived 3 and only returned after sunset. We both felt s 
somewhere near Albany. little fatigued, and had gratified our indolence 

I suppose she found my house very dull, : by stopping on the porch to rest. 
although it did not seem so to me; whenever; It had been a beautiful day. In my fondness 
Amy was at home, I thought it the most de-} for my home, I thought that strangely lovely 
lightful spot in the world. She wanted my pet ; weather peculiar to the place. 
to go with her, but Amy decidedly refused; she} It was already twilight, but the western sky 
said. that she had come to spend the autumn } was still rich with masses of bright clouds, and 
with me, and nothing would induce her to go : the colored treés in the yard cast reflections 
away, Aunt Quintard was quite vexed, but } over us where we sat. 

Amy was firm; and when I told her that, sorry} Amy and I were talking busily—the days 
as I should be to lose her, perhaps’she ought ; were never long enough for our conversations, 
to gratify her aunt, she only laughed and stop- ; little as we had to tell—and I was just thinking 
ped my mouth completely with her kisses. 3 how pretty my child looked sitting there in the 
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iit when I was startled by a tread upon the ; see; but I fortified myself by thinking of Amy’s 
walk. $ courage, and concluded to let the matter rest as 

Amy and I looked up simultangously—Harley 3 it was, and put all fears of Bei aside until her 
Brooks was walking rapidly toward us. My presence forced them upon me. 
gstonishment was so great that I could not speak $ The next day, Harley Brooks came to the 
nor move, but I just sat stupid, and I believe 3 house again, and we rode over to Moss Hall. 
pale; while Amy rose and met him on the steps § That was only the beginning of a series of rides, 
with a pretty welcome. $and walks, and long, pleasant hours, which, 

*¥ou are astonished beyond measure to see 3 compared with the usual quiet of my life, were 
me,” he said; ‘I believe Mrs. Elder has actually § joyous as holidays are to school children. 
forgotten who I am.” $ I had never been a dreamer, nor was I im- 

That speech restored my faculties. I had } aginative enough to be a visionary person; but 
sense enough to go forward and receive him} during the weeks that followed, I lived in a 
with the civility due a guest. : world unreal as any one can find in a romance 

“Confess,” he said, ‘that you would as soon } or a poem, and yet it seemed neither strange 
have expected to see that apocryphal person } nor new to me; it was all probable and natural, 
from the moon.” : like the beautiful objects and sights which pre- 

“But we are very glad nevertheless,” I man- 3 sent themselves in sleep. 
aged to reply. ‘You have been away, of 3 From the first I had supposed that Amy and 
course.” ; Harley Brooks were deeply interested in each 
“Oh! yes, I returned to town the day I in- other; but as the time went on, that impression 
iended; but a few days ago, Mr. Philips wrote { faded, and I can remember that I ceased to 
me that he wished me to come back and finish } think of it. 
his business; and, as you may imagine, I was} They were both so kind to me; no ride or 
only too happy to exchange those dusty streets $ walk was enjoyable unless I shared it; no con- 
for his pleasant house. Pray, congratulate me : versation complete in which I was not made to 
on my good fortune, Mrs. Elder.” gtnke a part. Brooks listened to me with such 

“80 I do,” I answered. And then it came $ deference, courted my opinion with such grave 
across my mind, that, as mistress of the house, : interest; and Amy fondled and petted me so 
I ought to add something more civil; and as} much, making me wear my youngest and pret- 
sunt Quintard was not there to reprove me, ; tiest dresses, arranging my hair with her own 
and tell me that, as usual, I had done just the ; hands, and between them so spoiling me, that 
thing I had no business to do, I continued, 3 it would not have been wonderful if even less 
“We shall hope to see you whenever you have 3 censorious judges than aunt Quintard had found 
leisure.” 3 fault with my conduct. But there was nobody 

“Thank you very much,” he replied; ‘I have } near to reprove or speak a warning word, and 
not forgotten that you and Miss Amy promised g so I went on through the glorious autumn, lost 
to show me all the sights of the neighborhood, 3 in fancies that shut the actual from my sight, 
if I would stay. You see how rash a promise} just as the golden and purple haze hid the 
itwas. I have come back to claim it.” > mountain tops. 

“We are quite ready,” I said; “and very; But it is useless to linger over this record of 
happy to have an opportunity of keeping our } my own feelings and visions; they cannot inte- 
word.” 3 rest any human being, and even now the recol- 

“Miss Amy says nothing,” he observed, turn- $ lection of them cruelly lacerates my pride and 
ing toward her. $ self-respect. 

“Because mamma said all that was necessary} Amy had only one letter from aunt Quintard. 
better than I could have done,” she replied. ; She was never a good correspondent, and I think 

She said it with that pretty simplicity which } that during those days Amy herself was rather 
made her so different from other girls of her 3 forgetful of everything outside of the magic 
age, and he looked greatly pleased and grati- $ circle which surrounded our home. 
fied 3 The only thing approaching an incident in 








Tl invited him to drink tea, with us; and as he 3 my story is close at hand—tame and common- 
consented very willingly, I went: away, after 23 place enough, I have no doubt, it will be to 
little more conversation, to see that Jael took } read—but even after this lapse of time I set 
extra pains with our little meal. I fairly trem- 3 about writing it with difficulty, and linger on 
bled when [ thought of aunt Quintard’s glaring $ the threshold of. that change in my life, as one 
*yes, always supposing she had been there to: will loiter and try to be detained outside of a 
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church, when he knows that on entering he was crouched that every word became distings 
must meet the corpse of a dear friend. Neither spoke much louder than a whisper, byt 

But such as the event was, I give it, asking to my agonized ear the sound was painfully 
neither for mercy upon my folly, or sympathy 3 audible, and every word struck upon my heart 
with my weakness. Certain that those who have $ with the hollow sound of nails driven into g 
suffered like me will prove the severest censors : coffin lid. 
and the most unsparing in their ridicule. Oh! I had no thought of spying or playing 

3 the listener upon their young secrets! I would 
CHAPTER V. . 3 have given all future health and strength only 

One evening, as we all sat in our little parlor, N to have been able to have moved away; but 
I was called abruptly away by Jael for a con- $ there I sat, helpless and motionless, as if I had 
sultation upon some subject, which, according 3 been a rude image carved from stone. 
to her ideas, was of the highest importance,and; ‘I came back, Amy, on purpose to ask you 
could not be postponed either on account of$ this question,” said Harley Brooks; “I have 
visitors, or for any other reason, ; struggled so long with my heart, but it would 

She detained me for some time, and when I ; not keep silence any longer. Last winter I had 
returned to the room, Amy and Brooks had : no courage—but when I saw you here, so child- 
gone out into the garden; I saw them walking } like, so kind, the hopes I had crushed sprang 
slowly to and fro in the moonlight. For the; up again and made me bold. Only speak to 
first time, a sensation, to which I could give no : me, Amy—say that I have not deceived myself— 
name, struck my heart like a blow. I did not 3 that you do care for me.” 
attempt to analyze my feelings, but my brain} She did not answer. There was a murmur as 
reeled, for an instant, under the nightmare-like 3 if she could find no words—a passionate excla- 
oppression which seized me. $ mation from Brooks. Then I looked up, although 

I passed through the parlor and entered a} my eyelids seemed turned to iron, and saw him 
little nook that was half-recess, half-balcony, { holding her close, close to his heart, and speak- 
and communicated with the verandah by glass ; ing such things as maddened me utterly. 
doors. In the summer they were always kept} Once more I tried to fly—I only slid upon my 
open, and a beautiful vine swept down before it ; knees, clinging to the chair for support, and 
like a curtain, still one mass of green leaves } hiding my face in my dress in a vain effort to 
and scarlet flowers, so completely concealing } shut out those sounds. 
the little recess, that, any person standing upon N ‘Your aunt will oppose this,” he was saying, 
the verandah, would hardly have imagined there { when my senses again took note, ‘but you will 
was a room beyond. ‘ not let her worldliness affect you, I know.” 

I sat down upon a low seat, and, pushing the $ «Never, Harley; I shall be sorry to disap- 
blossoms aside, looked out into the garden. § point her, but I will not wreck my happiness to 
The moonlight lay broad and clear upon the $ gratify her pride.” 
paths and autumn flowers, of which I always “IT am sure that Mrs. Elder will be upon our 
had @ great variety, and streamed full upon { side——” 
those two figures as they moved slowly along, { ‘Dear mamma, of course she will! She is 
Amy’s hand resting upon his arm, and his face } so unworldly, so gentle. Oh!. Mr. Brooks, you 
bent down toward hers. ’ never can love her half enough.” 

It seemed as if a hundred years trampled “I am certain of it; but I do appreciate her 
across my heart in those brief moments! Then } worth, Amy, and I love her for her goodness to 
I saw them turn toward the house—still Amy’s } you.” 
head was averted, and that man leaned eagerly} Thus they talked of me, while I crouched so 
forward and tried to look into her downcast } near their feet that a few steps would have 
eyes. brought them upon me—crouched, stunned, and 

I longed to cry out, to alarm them and bring ; frenzied, and without even the power to pray 
the whole household about me, but I could not } God for help in my agony. 
stir; if my limbs had been chained to the floor «And I must go away to-morrow, Amy.” 

I should not have been more powerless. 3 “But I shall soon be in town, you know.” 

Slowly they came along the winding path. “Yes, but under your aunt’s guardianship; 
In the stillness I could hear the light rustle of } I tell you, Amy, she will do her best to separate 
Amy’s dress and the murmured tones in which 3} us.” ; 
Brooks spoke. They ascended the steps of the «While I believe and trust in you, she will be 
verandah, and stood so near the place where I } powerless,” answered the girl. 
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they talked of a thousand things con- 


a with their future happiness. Oh! it 
gemed to me that with diabolical ingenuity 


they chose the very themes which would rack } 


wd torture me most! 
“And you will not be afraid of a long engage- 
nent, Amy—three whole years?” 





wood that led down to a brook far beyond the 
house. When anything like reason came back, 
I was lying under the shadow of the pine trees, 
and the broken gleams of moonlight fell upon 
my dress and hands, 

Then I tried to pray—poor, broken words— 
little verses from the Scripture that I had known 


“] shall only be twenty, then,” she said, S for years; and at last a sort of calmness came 


playfully, “not so very ancient, I am sure.” 
“A long, long time to wait,” he sighed; ‘but 


Lcannot offer you a home now worthy of you. 3 
Oh! Aimy, for the first time my poverty seems a $ 
3 stretched out before me—I looked afar into the 


curse!” 


$ over me, but its very coldness was almost worse 


than the suffering which had gone before. 
I could think—nay, I could not escape from 
my thoughts! The record of the past weeks 


She reproved and cheered him. Again she $ dim blank future—it was like gazing across an 


spoke of me. ; 


“Mamma will encourage us; you must take } 


counsel with her. You have no idea how sound } 
sud-practical her advice always is, in spite of § 


her retired life. Dear mamma, I must never } 
leave her.” 

“Never with my consent; her presence will ; 
only make our home more perfect.” ; 

“You must tell her,’’ she said; ‘‘I should feel 3 
guilty to have a secret from her even for an } 
hour.” 3 

“[ will ask her for her treasure this very ; 
night—I could not go away with a single doubt ; 
upon my mind.” 

Still the conversation went on as they walked 
up and down the verandah, passing in their 
course still closer to my hiding-place. 

Atlast Amy called aloud, 

“Mamma!” 

Ithought she had seen me. If I had held any 
weapon in my hand I should have slain myself 
upon that floor! 

“She is not in the breakfast-room,” he said, 
td then I knew that I was safe still. 

“I must find her,” Amy answered; ‘she is 
in her own chamber, I suppose.” 

“Don’t be long, little one; I shall be vexing 
ny heart with all sorts of fancies.” 

Sheanswered him shyly. They passed through 
the verandah and disappeared in one of the in- ; 
ker rooms, 

Thad sense enough to know that I must 
‘cape; if either of them saw me, then I should 
be brought to such shame before their eyes that ; 
life could never again be endurable. 

I rose, staggered through the verandah, and, 
mee upon my feet, the weakness left me. I had 
taly a frenzied longing to fly, whither I did not 
wre. It seemed to me then if I could get for- 
ter beyond the reach of human sights or words, 


twould be the only charity I would ask from 





Tran through the garden and reached a little 


arid plain, upon which no green thing could 
exist. 

For the first time I knew that I loved Harley 
Brooks, and with that knowledge had come the 
revelation which made my love a sin! ; 

My life had been so tranquil and retired—no 
deep emotions had ever stirred at my heart, 
save the fond affection I had given Amy. My 
husband had been a kind, good friend—I re- 
verenced and loved him as I might have done a 
parent. ; 

From early girlhood up to my thirtieth birth- 
day I had gone on in that passive content; 
those about me believed that I was a quiet, 
unimpressionable person, with no strong feel- 
ings of any sort. God help me! I had almost 
learned to think so myself, and now this mad 
passion started into life in my heart and gave 
the lie to my own credence. 

Oh! what a miserable, blind fool I had been! 
His kindness, his attentions had been given to 
the friend and mother of Amy—to draw him- 
self nearer her he had given me affection and 
esteem; and I, with the last bloom of youth 
dying on my cheeks, with middle age so near, 
had deceived myself, given my heart to a dream 
that would have been folly in a young girl, gone 
astray from the path which would have led me 
on to a happy old age, and exiled myself into 
that barren region from which death alone could 
rescue me. 

Such wicked thoughts took possession of my 
mind! I could not give him up—that simple 
girl could never love him as I did! What right 
had ‘she, after all my love and care, to come 
between me and my own happiness? I believe 
I hated and almost cursed her, but that bitter 
mood did not continue long. I could weep at 
last, and in'those blessed tears the sin and hate 
went out of my heart! I could pray, and when 
I rose from my knees, I saw my duty clearly 
and could obey its dictates. 

I was very weak, and tottered like a person 
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rising, for the first time, after a long illness; 
but I walked toward the house, and out of my 
very suffering made a strength which enabled 
me to appear somewhat like my usual self. 

I entered the hall, unobserved, and went up 
stairs. The chamber I entered was seldom 
used—my husband died there—I had always 
preserved it exactly as he liked to have it 
during his life. I closed the door behind me, 
and in the sacredness of that room shut out 
the terrible thoughts which had surrounded 
me like evil spirits. 

With my lips pressed upon the pillow where 
his dying head had lain, I asked for his assist- 
ance in my anguish—I promised him, as if he 
had been present there before me, to be faithful 
to the trust I had taken upon myself, to guard 
and protect his child’s happiness, even at the 
expense of my own. 

Oh! I must believe that the spirits of those § 
who loved us when on earth, still linger near } 
and lend us aid in our misery! I know om 


my religion can boast of few creeds or dogmas, 
but in my faith I must cling to that one blessed ; 
hope, for in every severe struggle of my life I $ 
have felt the influence and aid of those departed 
ones who had cherished me in this life. 


You may smile, if you will, at my supersti- 
tious folly, but when I raised my head from} 
that pillow, I felt that I had just lifted it from } 
my husband’s breast, that his sacred kiss still 
lingered upon my forehead and gave me courage. ? 

Amy’s voice in the hall called my name. } 
Without an instant’s pause I moved to the door $ 
and opened it. She stood in the gallery with 
the moonbeams tinting her hair and streaming 
over her white dress, so pure and unearthly in $ 
her loveliness, that I felt as if I had given en- 
trance to my better angel. 

“Mamma!” she said, in surprise. 

*T am here, my daughter,” I answered, in a 
firm voice. 

“Shut up in this room——” 

‘Your father died here, Amy; it is sacred as 
achurch! Come in, my child.” 

I drew her into the chamber, sat down, for 
my limbs began to tremble again, and drew her 
to my feet. 

“IT came to tell you something,” she said. 

“There could be no more fitting place,” I 
replied. 

“Oh, mother!”’ she said, hiding her face in 
my dress, “you guess it already. Say it your-: 
self and I shall have more courage.” 3 

I must speak the words-that shut a grave $ 
above my heart! Hush! hush! my husband's § 
death chamber held his child and me—that } 
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;memory gave me strength. I bent toward her 
and whispered the words that she stopped her 
breath to hear. 

“You are willing, mother?” 

I was silent for a moment—I would not lie to 
my own soul. Could I doit? She repeated the 
question, and that time I said in truth, 

: “I am willing. Amy, child, I give you not 
only my blessing, but that of your dead father!” 

She clung to me and wept, but I reassured 
} her, and there we sat and talked for many mo- 
: nents. She told me the whole of their little 
story. How long she had loved him, how much 
Sher aunt had opposed his attentions, telling 
; Amy that he would never marry any but a rich 
; woman, and almost convincing her that it had 
3 been coquetry on his part. But he loved her, 
: and she—oh! there was no need to speak—the 
’ wondrous beauty born suddenly in her face was 
answer enough. 

At last I felt her move restlessly in my 
arms. 

“T know,” I said, “he is waiting.” 

‘*Yes; and oh! mother, so anxious! He goes 
away to-morrow—this is his farewell night.” 

«Let him come here,” I said. “Amy, in this 
thing I must have your father’s help—I believe 
that in this room he is by my side.” 

She was subdued to silence, and, pressing a 
last kiss upon my forehead, she glided away. 
I was alone, but I did not allow myself to think. 
I prayed without ceasing—prayed while I heard 
that double tread upon the stairs, those mur- 
mured words without. 

The door opened, and, looking up, I saw 
Harley Brooks and Amy standing before me, 
hand in hand. 

Yes, there was one pang—I will not deny 
it—there was a faintness like the faintness of 
death, but it passed, I could look up, could 
speak. 

I do not know what I said, but I gave my 
child to him, I felt the pressure of his lips upon 
my cheek. 

They stood beside me and told their hopes 
and plans. I listened, I found voice to answer; 
but oh! in any other place I must have fallen 
at their feet and cried out for a little mercy! 
That holy spot saved me—I hear¢ and spoke— 
believe me, that however madly the poor human 
heart raged within, my soul was unstained and 

ure. 
. “Now,” I said, at last, ‘we will go down 
stairs—I have almost frightened Amy ” 

But before we went, the child asked me to 
give them my blessing: I could not refuse! Not 
from my poor erring self did I offer that bene- 
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in the name of her dead father I gave ; 
: more business to be married than two children.” 
While they still knelt at my feet there was a ; **But——” began Brooks. 

poise in the hall. I knew the tones—an angry ; 
$ you will get married, you will; I love Amy, I 


Pa that it was heard. 


altercation between Jael and my sister-in-law. 
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“Yes, I say it! Blind as bats! You’ve no 


‘Hold your tongue, I say!” she cried. “If 


Before any one could stir, a step hurried S like you. I wanted a rich husband for her—I 


through the passage, and Mrs. Quintard stood 
jn the doorway, staring upon us with such an 


expression of malignity, that I felt as if an evil ; 


had an heiress for you; you prefer poverty to- 
gether—take it! Ten years from now I shall 
have my revenge—you’ll hate each other like 


spirit had suddenly started up to darken the; poison! So be it.” 


iness of that young pair. 

“Beautiful!” she exclaimed, in a choking 
yoice; “fine, upon my word! Saintly Jane per- 
forming a comedy! What does all this mean?” 
she continued, advancing into the room, and 
changing her tone to one of menace. ‘Just 
give an account of it, I say.” 

Amy and her lover rose. Brooks gave her a 
stern look, but did not speak. I saw the en- 
treaty in my child’s eyes—my own suffering, 
and her silent pleading made me strong. 

“I want to know what this means!” she re- 
peated, violently. 

“Amy has promised to be Harley Brooks’ 
wife!” I replied. , 

I thought aunt Quintard would have burst a 
blood-vessel! She dashed up and down the 
chamber, fairly tearing her hair, and uttering 

- such words as I never believed any woman 
could have spoken. I started in horror and 
grasped. her arm. 

Isabella,” I said, “‘your brother died in this 
room—at least remember that.” 

She turned on me like a tigress, but for once 
I forced her into silence. 

Brooks led Amy out of the apartment. She 
was crying bitterly, but did not give way. When 
they were gone, Mrs. Quintard made a terrible 
seene! There was no name too vile for her to 
call me, but I made little answer. 

At last, I made her see that she only com- 
pletely alienated herself from her niece by such 
conduct. She cursed her bitterly, but suddenly 
changed her tone. 

“Let it go,” said she, “I am disappointed; 
but Amy will have her way.” 

I caught the light in her eyes, and felt con- 
Vinced she was hatching some treachery. 

“I am going down,” she continued. 
Jane, Jane, what a stupid fool you are!” 

I followed her into the parlor, where Brooks 
' sat comforting Amy. Aunt Quintard went up 
fo them and took Amy’s hand. 

“Stop your noise,” said she, “you are two 
fools; Jane is worse. I’m an old dragon, but 
Won't bite you.” 

They looked at her in surprise. 


“Oh! 


N 
N 
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“fT think there is no danger,” returned 
hepa. laughing in spite of his indignation 
at her odd manner. 
; Harley Brooks,” said she, coolly, “if you 
dispute me, I shall assert my relationship by 
‘boxing your ears. So you look forward to a 
$three years’ engagement; I am glad you are 
* not wholly lunatics! Now I can’t be romantic 
3 like that heavenly Jane; I’ve no blessing to 
i give you, but I will be good-natured if you 

make me one promise.” 

‘“‘ Anything reasonable,” said Harley. 
**Reasonable? When you have been married 

3 @ year, you won’t expect that from any woman. 
¢I want this: I am old in spite of my paint—I 
had set my heart on having two years of youth 

in seeing Amy admired—you must needs upset 
; that! As you can’t marry now, I want you to 
‘let your engagement remain a secret; Amy will 
$ go to town with me, you shall visit her, and we 
: will all be comfortable. Do you promise?” 
; They did promise and appeared satisfied. I 

promised also, but I trembled; there was an 
5 


me shudder. 
¢ «An very good,” said she. ‘Brooks, you 
$ may kiss my bonnet-string; you would rub the 
; rouge off my face if you touched it. Jane, I am 
; hungry—most elevated and ethereal of woman- 
3kind, let me have some supper, and dismiss 
* romance for to-night.” 

She had them both laughing; as for me, I 
was glad to get out of the room. In the hall I 
stumbled over Jael. 

‘‘What are you doing here?” I asked, 

“Listening,” she retorted. “‘Hum! old woman 
gave up—may mean well—guess not! I'll get 
supper. Go up stairs, you’re white as a ghost!” 

I allowed myself*no repose until late that 
night, when Brooks had’ gone and everybody 
had retired to their rooms. Even Amy went to 
bed at last, after coming into my chamber to 
tell me again of her love and gratitude, J sent 
3 her away satisfied, I am glad to remember that. 
; All night I walked my chamber; sleep did 
}not come near me. It was a strange thing in 
smy experience a vigil like that; such hours 


5 

3 

; expression in Isabella Quintard’s face that made 
s 
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became familiar to me afterward, but then it 3 of the sun, and, forcing my soul back f, 
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seemed more unnatural than the wildest dream. } wanderings, prepared myself for the actua) life 
I watched the stars out—watched the gray $ which must go on as before. 
dawn into the sky—caught the first ruddy tinge > 


(TO BE CONTINUED.| 





MY JEWELS. 


BY ANNA L. ROMAINE. 


Tuey are sleeping now with arms enfolded, 
Slumber stealing o’er their fond caresses, 

One with features fair and Grecian moulded, 
One with dimples sweet and golden tresses— 

Both with lips where smiles are playing 

Like sunlight over rubies straying. 


The robins out in the orchard sung 
Their greeting glad to the early Spring; 

-And the vine at my window its censers swung, 
Winning the humming-bird’s fleeting wing; 

All the air with song and fragrance rife, 

When these jewels were set in the crown of my life. 


And the May has come again since then 
With her record of “Love, Good-will,” 
Tracing it down with a golden pen 
On emerald vale, and purple hill; 
And the radiant maiden is now at hand, 
Whom the poet calleth the “Ruth of our land!” 


There are colors rare in the forest wold, 
Where the Autumn beateth his softened chime; 
And the vine has turned to a ladder of gold, 
Up which the angels at even climb, 
Bearing healing to the air above, 
Lading with dews their wings of love. 
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While I think of the brown eye’s lustrous gleam, 
That no art of painter can ever limn, 
That from under the silken lashes gleam, 
Till one dreams of the land where eyes grow not dim, 
And wonder if they will be pure as now 
When beaming from under a manly brow. 


Will the love go out, and the heart grow cold 
That to-day is so pure and warm? 
The love be lost in the search for gold, 
The heart be chilled in the pitiless storm? 
Shall the glances that now so gladden us all 
Ever in coldness or sorrow fall? 


What words shall pass the glowing portal 
Of the lips that lie o’er the gleaming pearls? 
Shall they burn with thoughts for ages immortal 
That spirits shall echo in other worlds? 
And touch the depths of the fount that thrills 
To the pulsing beat of its living rills? 


He only who seeth the end may know 
What the future hath in her hidden store; 
If my jewels in the City Above shall glow 
Ere their light hath gladdened the earthly shore; 
If their luster’ll be dimmed, or luster be given 
In the race through which each soul hath striven. 





AUTUMNAL DAYS. 


BY LILIAS M——— 


In Autumn, when the days were fair, 

Amid the glowing woods we strayed; 
Maude wore pale asters in her hair— 

With bright-hued leaves her fingers played; 
Maude! unto me thou wert so dear 
Id d life’s 8 -time drew near! 





Leaves of rich crimson, orange, brown, 
She gathered in that Y walk; 
And wove them ina 8 crown, 
*Mid low, sweet laughs, and sweeter talk; 
I scarce could answer back a word, 
Her presence such deep feeling stirred! 


Maite, keeling with a queenly grace, 
Bade place the érown upon her brow; 
And I, while gazing on her face, 
To her, my queen, did fealty vow; 
No coronal of jewels rare 
E’er graced a brow more pure and fair! 
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Cathedral-like the dim wood seemed; 

The trees, on high, proud arches flung; 
The filter’d sunlight richly gleamed 

Where bright leaf-banners trailing hung; 
From wind-thrill’d pines pealed chant and lay, 
On this, Maude’s coronation day! 


Hand clasp’d in hand we wander’d long, 
The dry leaves rustling ’neath our tread; 
Maude’s low words sweet as some dear song, 
While shyly dréoped her leaf-crowned head; 
We promised we would ramble here 
Together in each coming year. 


"Tis Autumn now—the days are fair— 
The ground is strewn with frost-flecked leaves; 
But Maude no longer for her bair 
A radiant coronet enwreathes; 
Alone I wander, sad and slow, 
Dreaming of one short year ago— 
*Mid angels, Maude, know’st thou my woe? 





THAT FORTUNATE MATCH. 
BY BMMA B. RIPLEY. 


Bures are lovely, as a matter of course, and ; They were thriving farmer-folk, living in great 
y: ¢ suey g g in gr 

Marian Brantford, on her wedding day, was no ; plenty and comfort on their broad acres; Marian 
exception to the general rule. A slender, fair- ; had passed much time with them as a child, and 
hired little thing, she seemed almost a child : they were very fond of her, and sincerely re- 
by the side of the tall, dark bridegroom ; and as ; joiced to welcome her in her new capacity. On 
her blue eyes looked up at him, now and then, ; the young husband they were disposed to look 
vith an expression of tender love and exceeding ; kindly for her sake; yet a something in his 
reverence, poetical bystanders, if any such there § manner did not commend itself to their liking. 
vere, might have recalled the old similitudes; ‘Little lady,”’ said her uncle to Marian, one 
of the vine and the oak, so strong and “‘self- § morning, ‘‘you’ll have a new leaf to turn over, 
poised” was he, so timid and clinging the new- I see clearly. You’ve always been a sort of 
7 wife. . + ea : princess at home, ordering all things according 

¢ guests, as they partook of cake and wine, } to your fancy; but now it’s going to be your 
ind surveyed with leisurely criticism all the pre- turn to ‘stand round.’” 
parations made for the occasion, thought within “Do you think so?” she answered, lightly. 
oo. bess — eer . wre — ‘‘Well, it will do me no harm, probably. I was 
what a capital mate is was. For Mr. Ken- getting quite spoiled.” 

. . , N . . 
all's praise was in every body smouth—a young: ‘You'll not be spoiled in that way any longer,” 
man of such excellent business talent, and so 3 said the old man, bluntly. ‘When this chap 
much weight of character—a religious man, heard you promise to obey, he made sure in his 
withal, on 80 ee and ck a ia own mind that he’d teach you to do it, whatever 
erery relation of life. was really not to be} became of the love and honor.” 
oa that ener , ae i nd “For shame, uncle Seth!” cried Marian, 
et gay and trifling—should have made: laughing. ‘‘To call Frederic a ‘chap.’ I de- 

= oe pea a ee —? er clare I'll tell him the very instant he comes in. 
you took into account the fact that she woulds And as for obeying him, I’m sure I only wish 
bean heiress one of these days. Such girls are; to know what he requires of me—he will never 
ommonly marked by fate as the prey of de- ask anything but what is just and reasonable.” 
a men; it 1s very rarely that one of them 3 “Well, I hope he won’t,” said her uncle, 
us Marian’s good fortune. $ kindly. ‘If he does, it will be misusing the 

oo ideas passed through the parents’; best-hearted little girl in the country.” And 
minds. There was a certain handsome, grace-$ go the subject was dropped. 
less Bugene, who had given them a good deal § “‘Why, father,” said good Mrs. Watson, the 
of senna to _ 8% was a S moment they were alone, “I was astonished at 
greatest relief when their little girl, who seemed} you. You hadn’t ought to try to set Marian 
a one time so fascinated by his brilliant quali- 3 soles her husband.” 
ties, began to lend her serious attention to Mr.3 «It came out afore I thought,” he answered. 
Kendall's grave and quiet wooing. No satis- ¢ «But I’ve no patience with him. He domineers 
= oe con nage theirs when she$ that poor child already in a way I shouldn’t 

im; their child’s future had been a $ dare to try on you to this day, old lady.” 
— of the deepest solicitude with them, “Oh! Ginite alana you ie 80 wdltenghhs 
tnd in her attachment to one, of such desirable $I haven’t had the training of you these forty 
character, they considered her happiness as 3 years for nothing. Bist I think you fancy mat- 
ters are worse than*they are.” 

There was a wedding-journey; the ceremony} ‘Not a bit of it. Straws show which way the 
Would hardly have been legal without that na- 3 wind blows. Now yesterday, Marian had quite 
tural sequence; and in the course of it the ; set her heart on going out in the lot to pick 
eisg couple spent a few days with some rela- s Strawberries, just as she used when she was a 

"es, 0f Marian—Mr. Watson and his family. 3 little thing, years ago. And then up speaks 
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my lord, all anxiety that that new cravat should ; Brantford, who occasionally waited for the ex- 
be hemmed, so that he could wear it to neighbor 3 ercise, instead of going directly from breakfast 
Taylor’s to tea. Marian gives up the straw- 3 to business, would eventually come to take the 
berries and stays at home to fix it for him—and proper interest in these important matters, As 
then, by George! the seamp doesn’t wear it after for Marian, she listened to Frederic’s eloquent 
all.”’ $ petitions with such faith in his excellence: such 

‘‘But that was only a trifle , : a desire to be able to feel with him in this as 

“I know it. Most things are trifles. Andon every other subject! 
here again this morning, you know, there was : ; Yet in time some human defects began to 
talk of her riding over to the gypsum quarry $ S show themselves, even to the eye of the affee- 
with John; Marian thought it was settled, and $ tionate and admiring mother. 
she and Levina came in, all ready to go down ; ‘*Seems to me,” remarked Mr. Kendall, as he 
and see old Nancy, who used to make so much § sat very much at his ease in dressing-gown and 
of het when she was a child. So then, what } slippers, “that there’s a tremendous draught 
must he say but that he was sorry she was $ here—oh! it’s that door on the crack. Marian, 
going, for he'd given up his own ride so that S just close it, will you?” And Marian lays aside 
he.could have a quiet morning reading to her? § : her work and rises with alacrity to obey the re- 
Off came Marian’s bonnet at once, and down § quest. 
she sat to enjoy his society.” 3 “And now, as you are up, if you'll hand 

**Well, didn’t she have it?” : me that volume from the side-table’—and she 

“For half an hour, maybe. Then he grew § crosses the room and gets it for him. Scareely 
tired and went off about his own business, or} is she seated when he exclaims, “This isn't 
pleasure. I see it all plain enough; anything $ what I wanted, after all; I remember now; I 
she cares for, he will oppose; and expect her 3 was reading up in our own room before dinner 
to give up her wishes to his, reasonable or not. } and left the book on the dressing bureau.” A 
She is all submission and affection now, but ° : look at the ever-ready Marian, and she trips up 
there’s no telling how long it will last; not a§ S stairs and is back again in a moment with the 
great while, if she has much spirit.” desired article. 

“Now, father,” said his wife, remonstrating, Little scenes of this sort happened a great 
“I must say I think you see the worst side. } many times before they were noticed; but the 
I’m sure he’s a good, pious young man; he put} mother’s attention once directed to them, she 
a bill in the plate on Sunday at collection; and $ found. it very hard to make allowances. She 
he made most an excellent prayer at the con-3 supposed it was only thoughtlessness, to be 
ference meeting.” $ sure; but it was not the way in which her hus- 

‘Good praying does very well,” persisted Mr. 3 band had ever treated her—to make her wait 
Watson; ‘‘but good practice is better. They’ve 3 on him as constantly as a mother on a child 
been married three weeks now; see how things} It would not be quite as vexing if he ever 
stand in three years.” pe to think of reciprocating these little 

On their return to the city everything was attentions, but that idea never occurred to his 
handsomely arranged for the reception of the $ mind. 
yeung pair. Marian was the only child of her} Marian was very domestic in her ‘astes; a 
parents; their house was large; their hearts on 3 evening in their own parlor, Frederic and paps 
the same plan; both were sufficiently roomy to : reading the news and vouchsafing an occ 
take in the new son. The best chamber was : sional word; mamma and herself busy with 
refurnished for~‘the children ;” every provision $ some pretty work or other, was very pleasaat 
made for their comfort and convenience, and 3 and acceptable to her. Still she was young 
they were received with open arms. Sand felt an occasional ‘‘drawing” toward other 

For a. time, all went on very smoothly and ; scenes. 
pleasantly. Mr. Kendall asked a blessing at} ‘Now, Frederic,” she said, on one occasioy, 
the table—as it was very right he should do; $ “remember we go to the Dwights to-morrow 
though before his coming the ceremony had night. Helen is there, and I have promised 
never been practiced. He also established $ ; that we will spend the evening.” 
family prayers, which were a great comfort ; “It will be quite impossible, Marian. There 
to Mrs. Brantford. She had been a religious $ is a meeting in behalf of the Turkish Missions, 
woman for years, and had felt very deeply her and Mr. Abenfeldt, a returned missionary, is '@ 





husband’s lack ef sympathy in her best feel- § \ address it—I could not stay away on any 
ings; she indulged a strong hope that Mr. $ count,” 
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Marian, much disappointed, did not venture : his sensitive conscience wouldn’t let him take 
, redionstrance; but Mr. Brantford, unfortu- Sher there. How glad we were,” he continued, 
nately, had noticed the request and the reply. 3 ‘‘when she gave up Eugene Saunders! How 

«] don’t pretend to be a judge of such mat- ; fortunate we thought she was in getting such 
ters,” he remarked; ‘but I think you might be } an exemplary husband! But confound me, if I 
ss mach in the way of duty, Frederic, in giving } wouldn’t rather have a son-in-law with two or 
your wife this little pleasure as if you attended three respectably sized vices than such a selfish 
the meeting.” ; Saint as this one.” 

Mr. Kendall turned very pale as was his wont ; “Don’t speak in that way, my dear,” said his 
when displeased. “I do not,” he said, ‘admit ; wife, gravely. ‘‘Frederic’s religion is not to 
of any interference in questions of this sort—I ; blame—only the want of a practical application 
am the best judge of my duty. It would, per-$ of it. I don’t want him to be less interested in 
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haps, be too much to expect, sir, that you 
should sympathize in my views.” 

This was certainly a good place to stop all ; 
discussion; but Marian’s father was vexed with ; 
his cool refusal of her request, and further an- 
gered by the assumption of superior excellence 
contained in the last remark. 


such things, but only a little more thoughtful 
about common affairs.” 

‘“*T have nothing to say against religion,” Mr. 
Brantford answered her. ‘I’ve seen it working 
in you, Janet, these many years, and I respect 
it. But it’s something like this, you see: here 
am I—I don’t pretend to any goodness what- 


“It appears to me,” he said, sarcastically, ; ever—and yet I wouldn’t feel myself justified, 
“that these can be dissipated in religious mat- § even according to my standard, in doing things 
ters as well as in worldly ones. A man who; which he does perpetually. And then he sets 
gives three or four evenings of every week to ; up, after all that, to be so much holier, and 
a prayer-meeting here and a mission concert ; treats me as if I was one altogether out of the 
there, is about as useless to his family, for all : pale.” 
purposes of companionship or domesticity, as ‘It isn’t pleasant, I admit,” said the mother, 


ithe were at his club, or the theatre, or opera.” , ‘‘But anything is better than open disagree- 


“Iregret,” answered Frederic, gravely, ‘that ; ment. That can do no good; it will only make 
you cannot see the difference.” _ $ matters worse in every way. Now pray, James, 
Avery unpleasant pause ensued. Often as 3 do be careful; let all this pass, if it will. Don’t 


the father and mother had observed in Frederic 
4 certain indifference to Marian’s pleasures, 
they had seldom spoken of it, even to each 
other, and never to their child. The present 
blunt statement of truth, coming so unex- 3} 
peciedly, was almost stunning. Marian’s look 
of distressed appeal so wrought on her father 
that he resumed his paper in silence; and Mr. 
Kendall said no more, though his countenance 
Wore a look his wife had learned to know only 
foo well. In ordinary cases we should call it 
sulkiness; but with him we suppose it must be 
termed a dignified sense of injury received. 
When the evening was over, and the married $ 
faite were alone again, a good deal of remon-} 
siranee and explanation took place. The mother 
"as very sorry that anything had been said, ; 
though she admitted that it was trying when 3 
Frederic so entirely refused to give up his own 
plans in any degree. 
lg I fancy it is!” said Mr. Brantford. 
it was the first time, or the fortieth, I should ; 
nothing to say about it. But it is always 
‘ents party, or a concert, or any other 
i stisyment that Marian proposes, is sure 
impossible in some fashion. As for the 
*pera, which she used to be so fond of, of course 
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take any further notice.” 

This plan might have succeeded if Mr. Ken- 
dall had chosen to allow it. But he felt a vin- 
dication of his own dignity essential; it was 
necessary to prove to the father-in+law that he 


§ allowed no meddling in his domestic affairs, and 


should pursue his own course regardless of it. 

“Shall you go to the Dwights this evening?” 
he asked Marian, at the breakfast-table. 

“«Why, yes, if you come home in time, I shall 
be very glad to,” she answered, somewhat sur- 
prised. 

“I believe I have already explained the na- 
ture of my engagement,” he said, helping him- 
self to toast. ‘‘But I presume your father will 
accompany you.” 

“IT shall do no such thing,” said Mr. Brant- 
ford, hastily. ‘‘I went out with her before she 
was married; it was my place then; it is yours 
now.” 

Surprise, not unmixed with disdain, at this 
burst of petulance, expressed itself on Mr. 
Kendall’s face. 

‘* Very well,” he responded, placidly; ‘‘ Marian 
can make her visit in the day time then.”’ And, 
having thus asserted his independence of con- 
trol, he proceeded, so soon as breakfast was 
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over, to the performance of family worship, for 
which Mr. Brantford did not tarry. 

Marian departed on her visit in the day time, 
as had been so kindly suggested; but she did 
not come home before dark. She had not made 
her appearance when Mr. Kendall returned from 
his meeting and inquired for her. 

‘“‘What in the world can keep her till this 
hour?” he asked, rathér impatiently 

“They are old friends, you know,” observed 
her mother; ‘‘and she has not been there for 
some time. Helen and she have a deal to talk 
about, I presume.” 

**I wish she would come,” was his only reply. 
In truth, he felt lost without her; she was at 
home so constantly. It never occurred to him 
that his frequent absences might be equally 
unpleasant to her. 

Between eleven and twelve there was a ring 
at the door, and she came in, rosy and smiling. 

“How bright you look, child!” said her 
father. ‘Did you have a pleasant visit?” 

“Qh! delightful!” she answered. ‘Helen is 
to be married next month, and has come to 
town for her ¢rousseau. She had such lovely 
things to show me. Now, you needn’t look so 
disdainfal, papa; you admire pretty dresses 
and ornaments as much as any one. Then we 
went into the nursery and spent an hour with 
the children. Mrs. Dwight has the sweetest 
baby you ever saw. And at dinner time, when 
Mr. Dwight came home, he brought Henry 
Miller with him. It was really pleasant to see 
him again; it is such an age since we have met. 
And in the evening we all went to the Academy 
together: Lagrange sang deliciously; I don’t 


3 was late, and he was weary and woul 
 good-night. She followed at once. 
; “And now, I suppose,” said her father, look. 
3 ing after her, ‘‘she will have to take a curtain 
’ lecture from her amiable lord.” 
The surmise was not very far out of the way, 
3 Frederic did not, indeed, manifest any temper— 
¢men of his stamp never do—but his manner 
was very quiet and cold: to all Marian’s ye. 
marks he returned brief, reserved answers or 
} none at all. 
“Have I done anything to displease you, 
dear?” she said, at length. 
‘You can ask yourself, Marian, whether it js 
} pleasant to find my wife so delighted, away from 
* home—away from me—in the society of an old 
lover.” 

“Why, what an idea!” said Marian, aston- 
ished. ‘Henry was never a lover of mine; 
nothing but a very good friend.” 

‘I do not approve of married women having 
friendships with young men,” said Mr. Kendall, 
sneeringly. ‘‘The regard of their husbands 
$ ought to content them.” 

Just the least little spark of indignation 

woke in the young wife at these words. 

3 “I think you are very unjust—very unkind,” 
’she said, and then paused, amazed at her own 
: audacity. 
$ Pray, go on, Mrs. Kendall,” spoke her in- 
}jured partner. ‘If you are at a loss for epi- 
3 thets, your father can doubtless supply you’ 
: Do not bring him into our difficulties, if we 
sare to have any,” she said. ‘He means only 
} what is kind to me, I am certain of tliat.” 
“I presume so—and for that cause under 


d say 
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believe we ever had such a prima donna before, } takes to dictate to me. I think, Marian, we 
or ever will have again; I quite regretted having shall be best apart—your parents and L It 
lost her singing this winter—not that it is of $ will be much more comfortable for us to have a 


any consequence, after all,” she added, hur- 
riedly. ‘Oh, yes, il was a very nice evening; 


I only needed you, Frederic, to make it perfect.” 3- 


“Thank you,” he said, coldly. ‘I don’t sup- 
pose I was missed.” 

Marian looked disconcerted, and her father 
observed: ‘You were enjoying yourself in your 
own fashion, you know.” 

“The Dwights saw you home, I suppose?” 
Frederic presently remarked. 

‘‘No; I parted from them at the door of the 
Academy—Henry was my escort.” 

Gloom settled on Mr. Kendall’s brow; nor did 
any of Marian’s little efforts dispel it. In vain 
the directed her conversation to him, narrated 
various incidents of the day, told how much 
they had wished he were present, etc., etc.—he 
sooncinterrupted her with the statement that it 


3 not take me away from home! 


’ separate establishment. I have long thought 
3 80; I am convinced of it now.” 
This was a thunder-stroke to Marian. “Ob! 
’ Frederic,” she said, beseechingly, “you would 
9”? 
’ «A wife’s home is where her husband is. 
«For this cause shall a man leave’—at least, | 
$ mean—well, it’s the same thing—applies both 
‘ways. If you did not feel willing to leave your 
parents for me, you should never have married 
me.” 

“But where is the necessity of making guch 
a choice?” asked Marian. ‘‘If you were going 
away—or if there were any good reason why 
we should not stay here, it would be different. 
But there is no cause for our removal; I am 
their only child; such a thing would be a great 
affliction to them.” 
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MIELE ELLY 
«They would soon get over it; you would be ; He felt, however, that it was an excellent rod 


in the same city, and would see them frequently. 3 to keep in pickle for his offending father-in-law, 
It would be much the best for all parties.” $ and occasionally took it out and flourished it 
Marian burst into tears. Most men, on seeing ; when that gentleman stood in need of castiga- 
spretty, affectionate little wife so grieved, would ; tion. This was not, frequently, however; the 
feel an irresistible impulse to kiss her and make § whole house before long grew to understand 
up, even if she had been in fault. No such ten- ; that nothing was to be.gained by a contention 
der ptings overcame Mr. Kendall—no, in- 3 with Frederic. 
ak When you quarrel with people of that ; So a year or two passedaway. Mr. Kendall’s 
wort, you never will be reconciled unless you 3 praise was in all the churches; so constant at 
take every single step yourself. Walk up to ; meetings, so liberal to every cause, so lavish of 
him, my dear, if you are his love or his wife, } time and influence in each good work. At home, 
for he never will come to you; kneel at his feet, 3 his wife had become a silent, thoughtful woman, 
snd own yourself the most guilty sinner against 3 very unlike the gay Marian of old. He was 
him; clasp his unwilling arms about your neck, ; Lord Paramount; everything. ordered with the 
and be exceeding thankful if he allows them to ; strictest reference to his comfort and conve- 
remain there. § nience. Dainty dishes were made for him aside 
On the present occasion, Mr. Kendall proved ; from the family; his meals must be prepared in 
conclusively that he was the most injured and } a different manner, served in a different fashion 
forbearing of mankind—insulted by his father- ; from the rest; and since the cook objected to so 
in-law and neglected by his wife, who forgot 3 much extra labor, Marian must burn her face 
him in scenes of gayety, and dissipation, and ; over the range, and tire herself with needless 
the society of other men. Such a course must ; work to satisfy him. Yet, spite of all that could 
td in discredit—domestic misery—perhaps in ; be done, he was not entirely suited; there were 
infamy. Poor Marian, quite overcome by the : some visitors at the house of whom he disap- 
fearful picture, could only profess her penitence 3 proved; some customs pursued which did not 
and make promises for the future. ’ entirely please him. Reflecting on these things 
“I never wish to go anywhere without you, : with that frequency and persistence which he 
Frederic,” she said. ‘But you are always so ; gave to his own personal comforts and discom- 
occupied, you know; and indeed, I sometimes } forts, he arrived at the conclusion, that, spite 
feel a little dull, staying at-home so constantly. Sof the additional expense, he should prefer to 
But L will never go out alone, now that you have S have a house of his own and order all things in 
told me your feelings about it.” 3it. He anxiously sought an occasion, and it ere 
“Why need you stay at home so constantly?” : long presented itself. 
he asked, with calm superiority. ‘Why not be’ When Marian had been three years a wife 
interested in the things that interest me?” ‘she became a mother. This event caused the 
“TI do go with you sometimes,” she pleaded, $ greatest joy to every member of the family, ex- 
in excuse. cept the father of the new-born babe, who fore- 
“But why not often ?—why not always? What saw in it endless trouble, and distraction of the: 
hinders that you should take in such scenes the $ mother’s care from himself. As Marian re- 
same pleasure that I do?’ $ covered and her nurse was about to leave, the 
She was silent, conscience-struck; why, in- $ question of a maid for the child came up. 
deed, except that she was a stranger to true: ‘‘I do not see the necessity of keeping one,” 
piety, while Frederic had long possessed it? } Mr. Kendall observed. 
She did not know—perhaps Mr. Kendall hin? “There is a necessity, Frederic,” said Mrs. 


self had never suspected—how much of Be } Brantford. ‘Marian is not strong enough to 


difference to what he called “the world,” W ’ take the care of that heavy baby.” 
due to a hard, prosaic nature, that cared nothing $ «She will get stronger, I presume, as time 
for beautiful sights or sweet sounds; nor hew } goes on,” Mr. Kendall coolly responded. 
great a share of his interest in various meetings ‘And if she does, I do not see the need of 
tnd religious movements of the day, lay in the $ her being tied up to.a child when you are abund- 
fet that in such scenes he was always a con-; antly able ‘to afford her the help she wants,” 
spicuous personage, reverenced and looked upto. ; spoke Mr. Brantford, indignantly. 
The project of a separate establishment was; ‘‘My own mother,” Frederic calmly pursued, 
dropped for the present; Mr. KendaH was too : ‘‘took the entire charge of her children, besides 
ughly alive to the economical and other : having the cares of keeping house; nor did she 
—— “ position to urge the matter. } consider herself a drudge in doing so.” 
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Mrs. Brantford was always ready to pour ; much of a few Ginn, ZT will pay for a nurse 
oil on the waters. “Probably,” said she, S for your child 
“your mother was a strong and healthy; ‘Mr. Brantford,” replied Frederic, quite im. 
woman. Marian has always been delicate, $ perturbably, ‘“‘you will do no such thing. Ip 
and she does not get up very well from her } future you shall have no opportunity to ye. 
confinement.” : proach me with your bounty. I will remove 

“That will all go off in a few weeks; I really ; my wife and child from your house to-morroy,” 
should not feel myself justified in incurring such $ $ All remonstrance and entreaty were wasted, 
an expense. It would be unwarrantable extra- } ‘and Mr. Kendall set up his own establishment, 
vagance. : } governed according to his own ideas, Some 

No use in trying to hold back the father now; ; women would have understood how to manage 
he glared terribly over his spomtanies at the him, and, standing up for their own rights, 
offender. ‘I should have supposed,” he said, } : $ made themselves respected. Marian, gentle and 
“that if we made no objection to the additional $ ° yielding, only knew how to submit; and did it 
trouble and expense in the family, you would 3 with sweetness, if sometimes sadly. She is old 
have the grace to be silent about the pittance : for her years; faded and worn; her health, too, 
you were called on to pay. If you had no re-: is not very strong; but she keeps about, and is 
gard for your wife’s comfort, I should think very watchful over Mr. Kendall’s comfort. 
shame would keep you still. Oh! youneedn’t; He is robust enough, and highly thought of 
look at me, Janet!—I know what I am saying, {as ever. Only a week or two ago he gave, we 
and I mean it. I should think after the years $can’t say how many, hundreds to the Tract 
you have lived in this house—at our cost, ? Society. And everybody but her parents—and 
sir——” He almost broke down, quite choked § perhaps herself—still considers that Marian 
"by his indignation. ‘But since you think so * Brantford made a most rorTUNATE MATCH. 
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STANZAS. 


BY NELLIE NORTON. 


Ox! could I blot from life’s dark page 

The mournful mem’ry of the past; 
Oh! could forgetfulness assuage 

The griefs that on my heart are cast; 
Oh! could oblivion’s darkened tide 

Tn ceaseless torrents onward roll, 
Till its dark waves forever hide 

The anguish of my burdened soul! 


«On the dark billows of despair 

My heart like some lone wreck is tossed; 
‘O’erburdened with its freight of care, 

And Hope, my soul’s frail anchor, lost; 


I sink beneath the surging tide— 

Kind Parent, wilt thou hear and save? 
Oh! wilt thou deign to be my guide, 

And shield my soul from sorrow’s wave? 


Hear, Father! in this trying hour— 
Stay this wild warfare in my breast; 
Send some faint hope whose soothing power 
Shall gently calm my heart to rest! 
But if it be Thy Sovereign Will 
Thus to obscure my noonday sun, 
Oh! bid my murmuring heart “be still,” 
And meekly say, “Thy will be done!” 
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WHO CAN COMPETE WITH ALMIGHTY POWER? 


BY MARGARET LEE RUTENBUR. 


Can man with all his dreams of skill, . As if they fain would rest a brow 
His architectural power, Upon the agure sky? 

Cause e’en one gleam of light to fall Can he control the waving sea, 
Upon an opening flower? Hush the loud thunder-tone, 

Give tincture to the finest blade Or stay the vivid flash that plays 
Of verdant grass that grows, From Heaven’s eternal zone? 

Bear on the streamlet in its course, Ah, no! but mortal we appear, 
Or spread the fragrant rose? And human each design, 

Erect the grand, stupendous pile We and our deeds, oh! God, how vain 
Of mountains towering high, Compared to thee and thine! 
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MY FIRST AND LAST DIAMONDS. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


Mz had been married for several years. We *‘You are a skillful advocate,” he said, ‘‘and 
gmed a pretty house, had a pleasant circle of; since your heart is set on the diamonds, you 
frends, and enjoyed a social position quite} shall have some. But if ever you are reduced 

to our moderate desires. My husband ; to sell them, my dear, you'll find they will have 
yas kind and thoughtful for my comfort. I ; been but a poor investment.” 
had two sweet children. There was everything 3 “Diamonds will always bring nearly what 
io make me happy. Yet, strange to say, I was; they cost.” 
not happy. “So you ladies say; so jewelers tell you. 

From a child I had longed to be the possessor 3 But it’s a great mistake. We always like to 
of diamonds. I never saw a lady, with hand- {have some palliative for conscience, when we 
some diamonds, that I did not covet them. I : are about to commit an extravagance; and the 
resolved never to marry unless my husband; cry that diamonds are always worth nearly 
should be rich enough to give me diamonds. 3 their cost is one of them.” 

That, at last, I broke this resolution, is not? No more was said about the diamonds on 
wonderful; for who ever did marry exactly the $ that occasion, but a few days later my husband 
Kind of person they had determined on? For} brought home a finger-ring and two ear-rings, 
awhile I forgot my longing for diamonds. But | each a large solitaire. I was delighted. I had 
the desire came back, in the end, and made not expected such a handsome gift. I lost no 
me again unhappy. When, at a party, I met s time in displaying my new acquisition, and my 


Mrs. Hope, I could do nothing but look at her ; ‘ pleasure was heightened, when Mrs. Hope, who 
magnificent solitaire ear-rings. $ knew what diamonds were, if anybody did, pro- 
At last my husband discovered my weakness, ; nounced them of the purest water and faultless 
and tried to laugh me out of it. ; in shape. 
“I did not know you were so silly, Ellen,” 3 ‘‘She says they are real Golconda gems,” I 
hesaid. ‘All the diamonds in the world would $ prattled to my husband, in the exuberance of 
not make me love you more.” my heart, ‘‘and you know such are the best.” 


“But others would. A woman’s social posi-; ‘‘Ah!” he said, apparently very little in- 
tion depends a good deal on her dress and } terested, and hardly looking up from the news- 
jewels.” 3 paper. 

“Not with people of sense.” : “Yes; and they can only be had, now, by 

“Everybody looks up to.Mrs. Hope.” $ buying up diamonds from decayed families in 

“Mrs. Hope is a sterling woman, apart from ; Europe, for the mines are no longer worked.” 
her diamonds.” : My husband glanced at me and began to 

“But then they are so beautiful.” smile. 

“I do not think them beautiful. It is a$ ‘How knowing you are in diamonds already, 
barbaric taste. It is among the half-civilized } Ellen!” he said. 

Orientals that diamonds are most highly valued. For about a year I wore my diamonds on 
Nor is it the showy, vulgar taste of the Easterns $ every suitable occasion. Indeed, I wore them 
that is alone to blame. You must recollect, } sometimes, I am afraid, on occasions which 
that, in such disturbed countries as Asia, it is : were not suitable. But after awhile I got ac- 
prudent to have some of your riches in property ; customed even to diamonds. I did not think 
that you can hide in a small compass.” half as much of them as when they first came 

“Then, why wouldn’t it be wise to invest in ; home. I even went out to evening parties, now 
§ few diamonds even here? You say that com- ; ; and then, without them. 
mercial panics will always happen in this § ‘“Why haven’t you your diamonds to-night? 
country. If ever disaster should overtake us, $ said my husband, on one of these, occasions. 
* few diamonds, saved from the wreck, might } $ «Oh! I’m tired of wearing them always.” 
start us again in life.” : ‘“‘Humph!” And that was all he said. 


My husband laughed. 2 After all, too, my diamonds, handsome as 
115 - 
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they were, were outshone by the diamonds of diamonds. Few would buy them at all, They 


several of my acquaintance. Mrs. Walters had, } had, they said, as many diamonds on ha 


not only ear-rings, but a breast-pin. Mrs. Hope 
had all of these, and a bracelet and necklace 
besides. I knew it was impossible for me ever 


to get diamonds like Mrs. Hope, whose husband : 


was worth a million. So, very soon, in spite of 
my diamonds, I was no happier than before. 
Meantime the crisis of ’57 came on. I had 
seen my husband’s face clouded, for several 
weeks, and knew that his business was not 
going on as favorably as he wished, but I had 


nd as 
they wanted. They would rather sel] than buy. 


It was with tears of mortification, not with 
the proud exultation I had expected, that | put 
the money I had received for my diamonds into 
my husband’s hands and told him my story. 

“It is not the last disappointment about them 
you will have to bear, Ellen,” he said, drawing 
me down to him and kissing me. “I heard, to. 
day, that people were talking of your diamonds, 
They were much handsomer than you ever ought 





no idea of the truth, till he came home, one; to have worn, it was said, considering the style 
night, and told me that we were ruined. of your dress generally; and now it seemed 

“It is hard,” he said, when we could talk the ; that they had been bought with the money of 
matter over more calmly, ‘after working for: other people. Do not cry as if your heart 
twenty years, and feeling that one is getting $ would break, darling. I tell you, because you 
old, to have to begin life anew. But there is; will hear it from others, and I should rather 
nothing else to be done. So many of diy 1 you should hear it from me first. It is the way 
debtors have failed, that I am utterly insolvent. ; people always talk. - I thought, when I gave 
I shall make an assignment and then go out: you the diamonds, that I could well afford them. 
next.” ; You see I am as much to blame as you.” 

I now bethought myself of my diamonds. I é I threw the money on the floor and stamped 
- cried, exultingly, that the sale of them would $ on it. I had never, since I was a child, been in 

give us enough, perhaps, to begin life anew. 3 such a passion. 

He smiled sadly, and I said no more. But 13 “I will not take a cent of it. Give it back 
resolved to cure his incredulity, by showing; to your creditors,” I cried. ‘What! shall 
him how large a sum I could sell them for. It : people dare to say I wear things that are not 
was a slight sacrifice, after all, I found, to part } my own?” 
with them. Use had rendered them common. H “That is exactly the dispdsition I should 

Early the next day I went to a jeweler to? have advised you to make of the money,” said 
dispose of them. But the price he offered; my husband, taking no further notice of my 
staggered me, it was so small. Sanger. I left the room, heartily ashamed of 

“T thought,” I said, in dismay, “that dia-' my outburst, and had a good cry alone in my 
monds were always worth nearly what they : chamber. But from that day to this my hus- 
cost.” $ band never alluded to the subject. 

“Tn ordinary times, madam,” he said, blandly, $ We are now living on a prairie-farm. We 
“but not now. Nobody has any money to buy 3 live, as yet, plainly. But those who have stood 
diamonds in a crisis like this. If I purchase ; face to face with poverty, are thankful even for 
them, I must hold them for years. Perhaps I$ bread to eat. It is only when we are prosperous 
may even have to send them abroad.” : that we have time to long for the mere vanities 

I tried several other establishments, and re- 3 of life. I am too busy now, I may add, too 
ceived the same answer as to the value of my ‘ happy, even to think of p1amonps. 








THE LOVER’S APPEAL. 


BY AGLAUS FORRESTER. 


Why do those smiles their native soil disown, 


Sweet are thy charming smiles, my lovely maid, 
; And, changed their movements, kill me in a frown 


Sweet as the flowers in bloom of Spring arrayed; 
Those charming smiles thy beauteous face adorn, 


As May’s white blossoms gaily deck the thorn. Yet, is it true, or is it dark despair 


That fears you’re cruel while it owns you fair? 
Oh! speak, dear maiden, speak my certain fate— 
Thy love enrapturing, or thy constant hate! 

If death’s dire sentence hangs upon thy tongue, 
E’en death were better than suspense 60 long! 


Then why, when mild good nature basking lies 
*Midat the soft radiance of thy melting eyes— 

When my fond tongue would strive thy heart to move, 
And tune ite tones to every note of love; 
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THE CONDEMNED ROYALIST. 


BY J. SERGEANT MEADE. 


, CHAPTER I. g purported to be a representation of old Noll 

x the afternoon of September the fourth, $ himself, with the words written underneath: 
{é5l, a considerable stir was manifest in the } ‘Cromwell Arms, by Andrew Bradley.” The 
wually quiet little village of ——, on the : portrait was horribly painted, and gave to the 
western borders of Warwickshire. Something } general a contortion of visage and disagreeable- 
of importance had certainly occurred, for the : ness of features which were ludicrous, This 
people gathered around in knots and were all 3 will be explained, when I inform the reader that 
busily engaged in earnest conversation. Some 3 the landlord had ordered the artist to give him 
had very long faces, whilst others were in high ; just such a delineation of Cromwell, depicting 
ge and gave vent to their feelings in loud § the latter with the worst possible expression of 
shoutsand huzzahs. The latter were evidently $ face. His instructions were carried out ad- 
the predominant party; indeed, the sorrowful- : mirably, and old Bradley chuckled ever after- 
lggking ones only numbered a dozen or so, and § ward when his eyes rested on the new sign. 
rather kept themselves out of the way as soon; As the afternoon went on, the gathering of 
as they learned the news which had brought $ village folks around the innkeeper’s son in- 
them forth from their dwellings. 3 creased, and fresh interrogatories were put to 

The intelligence so full of interest to these $ him. 
good people, and which affected them thus in} Most of the crowd were men, but a few 
different ways, was, in sum and substance, this: $ women also were present. To one of these in 
John Bradley, the son of the landlord of ‘‘The ; particular I must direct the reader’s attention. 
Cromwell Arms,” had just arrived from the? She had come as near to the speaker as the 
neighboring shire, bringing word of a terrible $ throng and her maiden modesty would permit. 
battle, which had been fought near the town of : Her anxious face told that the news just re- 
Worcester, between the King’s troops and the $ ceived must be of great interest to her. Although 
Roundhéads, in which engagement the former;a kind of hood was wrapped about her head 
had been entirely routed. The largest group {and masked the most of her countenance, the 
of talkers was assembled before the portal of; spectator could see enough to allow him to form 
the inn, where young Bradley himself held } the opinion that she was beautiful. 
forth to the crowd, and vainly endeavored to} Her attire was elegant, and of far superior 
answer all the questions that were put to him. ; make and texture to that of those around her. 

Old landlord Bradley stood by, silently smok- 3 Her attention was fixed upon the speakers. 
ing his pipe, and listening, with a heavy heart, $ «What hath become of the Prince Charles— 
to all that was said. Mine host was a staunch the King, as he styles himself?” was one question 
loyalist in his feelings, although, of course, § addressed to John Bradley, and asked by a lean, 
these. had to be repressed under the present ; hard-featured old man in a long cloak and white 
aspect of affairs. § neck-cloth. 

In the days of Charles the First, Bradley’s; ‘It is not known, Reverend Master Beldon,” 
hostelry was called ‘The Crown and Scepter,” § answered the young man. 
and those insignia of royalty were emblazoned § ‘May the wrath of God overtake him!” ex- 
m goid upon a huge sign, which hung from a} claimed the preacher. ‘Thou dost not know 
branch of an oak that reared its gigantic pro- : then whether or no he is a prisoner?” 
Portions in front of the ale house. “Oh! aye,” said young Bradley; ‘‘they told 

But the majority of the people of —— were} me he had not been killed and was not a 
Supporters of Cromwell, and, like their leader, 3 prisoner. Cromwell hath set a price on his 
the great Protector, exclaimed to landlord Brad- Shead. May he escape, say I!” 
ley, “Take away those baubles!” Mine host} ‘Peace, man!” said the puritan, angrily. 
was compelled to submit to the popular will. $ ‘‘Wouldst thou wish well¥o Satan’s own imps? 
The offending sign was lowered, and in its : Heaven knows the base Stuarts have vexed our 
Place was suspended one, the picture on which $ country grievously!” sty 
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‘I say thee nay there!” cried the old land-; Alice to her charge, and returned to the assem- 
lord, who was unable to restrain his anger any ; blage without. As he was so doing, the war. 
longer; ‘‘I say thee nay, Master Beldon! It is ; like notes of a bugle rang through the air, and 
these hounds of thy sect who have ruined poor } attracted every one’s attention to the lower end 
England!” 3 of the village, where a body of horsemen were 

A murmur arose from the crowd. ¢seen slowly riding up the road toward the 

‘Take care, Andrew Bradley,” answered the : ; hostelry. They were about twenty in number, 
preacher, ‘‘thou. hadst better put guard on thy ; mounted on steeds whose worn-out and dusty 
tongue, or, mayhap, it will be guarded for thee!” ‘ condition denoted that they had traveled far, 

Bah!” exclaimed the landlord. And giving; and probably been lately engaged in battle, 
the puritan a look of supreme contempt and ; The men wore steel caps and breast-plates, 
turning his back to him, he addressed his son: } S which, judging from the number of dents on 
“Jack, boy, didst hear aught of our young } them, must have passed through much service, 
Squire Arthur Pyckham?” Heavy cavalry boots encased their lower limbs, 

The young girl, whom I mentioned awhile ; their belts and holsters were well garnished 
ago, started at these words and drew closer to $ with pistols, and long, unwieidy-looking sabres 
the crowd. : rattled at their sides. Rough and uncouth 

“Aye!” answered his son, ‘‘my informant § warriors were they, with their bronzed faces 
told me that Cromwell hath set a price on his } covered with scars, and their hair clipped short 
head also.” about their heads. © 

“So; he has escaped then! Thank God for; When they reached the oak tree in front of 
that!” said the landlord, fervently. $ “The Cromwell Arms,” the leader, a man whose 

The face of the lady seemed to express heart- S appearance was not quite so coarse as the rest, 
felt gratification. She withdrew from the throng} gave orders to dismount. He then exclaimed, 
and bent her steps toward the inn door. Then, } ‘‘Where is the landlord of this tavern?” 
for the first time, the honest landlord perceived : ‘Here, sir!” said Andrew Bradley, stepping 
her. No sooner did he do so, than he too left $ forward. 
the talkers and followed her. $ ‘Well, master landlord,” continued the 

‘*Mistress Alice!’ he said, in a low tone, as ; trooper, ‘“‘we will stay with thee four hours. 
he came within a few paces of her. The lady 3 $ Meanwhile refreshment for my men and horses. 
turned around as if surprised. A tear glistened § Rub the beasts down well and stint them not in 
on her fair cheeks. ? eating, for they have had hot work these last 

“Ah! good Master Bradley,” she answered, ; three days. Now, my men!” he exclaimed, 
‘you have recognized me!” turning to the soldiers, ‘let us in and drink 

“Aye, my lady,” said the landlord, ‘dost $ the health of Gen. Cromwell, the servant of the 
think I have go poor eyes that I cannot distin- ; Lord!” 
guish thy noble form amidst these rough boors? ; So they clattered with their boots, and spurs, 
Nay, I am old and mine eyes are dim, but not ; and sabres into the hostelry, and there quaffed 
so bad as that.” 8 § great jugs of ale; whilst the inquisitive crowd 

‘But, Master Bradley,” said the lady, anx- of villagers thronged about the door, and peered 
iously, “I hope that no one else hath seen me ; in through the windows at these heroes of 4 re- 

here?” 3 cent fray. 

“Nay, I think not,” answered mine host;; Mistress Alice and the landlord’s wife, Dame 
‘¢*but, methinks, it would be better for thee to $ $ Margaret, were in an adjoining room to the one 
enter my humble house, which is always at the soldiers occupied, where they heard the 
your ladyship’s service. There, unseen and $ most of what was said. 
safe from the scoffing gibes of these puritans, ; “Here is confusion to Charles Stuart!” cried 
thou canst hear and observe all that passeth $ the leader of the troop, lifting his tankard on 
outside.” ; high. 

“Thank thee, onupe eager si said the: «Aye, Capt. Stanford!” exclaimed one of the 
young girl, ‘I will do so.” She stepped across $ soldiers, ‘‘confusion to the oppressors of the 
the threshold of the inn ales but again turned } 3 English people!” 
and whispered to Bradley, “An thou hearest$ ‘They made their last rally at Worcester!” 
aught of Sir Arthur, let me know. I tremble; 3 shouted him called Capt. Stanford, with a great 
for his safety.” 3 hoarse laugh; “yesterday was their ruin!” 

“I will, my lady,” answered the landlord. Landlord Bradley the while could scarce 
Then calling for his dame, he entrusted Miss? repress his rage. He very wisely made no 
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remarks however, merely saying to Capt. Stan- 


«Js aught known of Charles Stuart’s where- 
shouts, good sir?” 

" Nay,” answered the trooper; ‘‘but our men 
sre scouring the country in every direction for 
him. We are on @ like errand. At the same 
time we are seeking for a young miscreant 
named Arthur Pyckham. We heard his lands 
snd manor were hereabout.”’ 

The Roundhead spoke the last words in a 
gmi-inquiring tone. Bradley did not volun- 
teer any information on the subject; so the 
trooper continued, 

“Where is Pyckham Hall?” 

“Not a quarter of a mile from here, 
swered the landlord. 

“Who resides there in addition to Sir Arthur?” 

“Lady Pyckham, his mother, and an adopted 
niece.” 

“Js that all?” asked the Roundhead. 
other male members of the family?” 

“No other,” replied Bradley; ‘‘Sir Reginald, 
the present squire’s father, died for the king at 
the battle of Edge Hill.” 

“And this niece you mentioned? 
her?” 

“She lost her parents when she was yet an 
infant, and was adopted by Sir Reginald.” 

“Ah!” said the trooper, and he turned on his 
heel. 

The landlord immediately sought the Lady 
Alice, and told her of the foregoing conversa- 
tion. 

“From what I heard,” added Bradley, ‘I 
judge that Sir Arthur must be in this neighbor- 
hood, if not now at the manor. If he is, he 
must be concealed, for it is doubtless the inten- 
tion of these troopers to search every nook and 
corner.” 

“Then I must return straightway to the 
manor,” said Alice Pyckham. 

“It is growing dark, my lady. You cannot 
go back alone,” said the landlord. 

“Nay, I fear not to return alone. I must 
hasten, for Lady Pyckham must have heard by 
this time of the battle, and she will be half- 
crazed with suspense.” 

But the honest landlord would not hear of 
her returning by herself. He left the room, 
tnd whispered into his son’s ear that Miss Alice 
teeded an escort. The young man gladly con- 
sented to act as such, and forthwith presented 
himself before the lady. The latter accepted 
his services, and they set out, by a back door 
of the inn, toward the manor. 

ing several fields, they came to a road, 


” an- 


“No 


What of 


: which they entered by a path wide enough for 
} three persons to walk abreast. The lady asked 
’ young Bradley many questions as to what he 
3had heard of the battle. He told everything 
: that he knew, which was, after all, but meagre 
3 intelligence. Thus they threaded the wood. 
Alice Pyckham knew the ground well that she 
$ was now traversing. Although it was quite 


dark, she and her companion had no difficulty 


in finding the way. 

After about ten minutes’ walk, and just.as the 
lights of the manor were beginning to be seen 
twinkling through the trees, the young girl 
gave a slight start and suppressed a scream, at 
the same moment directing Bradley’s attention 
to the figure of a man, which stood on one side 
in the deep shade. As they stopped, the man 
: advanced. 

** Alice!” he said, in a low, mournful tone. 

“What, Arthur!” exclaimed the young girl. 

‘Yes, Alice, your own poor Arthur—a fugi- 
tive—a price set on his head.” 

**Merciful heavens!’’ said the lady, her voice 
choked with grief, ‘Arthur, you returned, and 
in this guise!” 

His clothes were rent and stained with blood. 
His loose velvet breeches hung in shreds about 
him. His breast-plate was battered. His once 
graceful love-locks streamed in black masses 
over his shoulders. 

“God knows I am in sad plight,” said the 
young cavalier; ‘“‘but my king is in no better.” 

“God will favor thee yet, noble Sir Arthur!” 
exclaimed Bradley, in tones of admiration. 

“‘Who is this?” said the cavalier. ‘‘What! 
honest Andrew Bradley’s son! Pardon me, 
$ young man, but I did not recognize thee.” 

“Arthur,” interrupted Alice Pyckham, “‘you 
will be discovered here. Dost know there is a 
troop of parliamentary horse in the village?” 

“Nay, I did not.” 

‘There is. They arrived two hours since, 
and each moment I fear their visit to the manor. 
; They search for thee!’ 
$ ‘I am faint and wearied out, Alice—half-in- 
clined to surrender into their hands.” 

‘And let the king lose one more loyal heart 
in his hour of need, Arthur? Never!” 

‘Brave girl!”’ exclaimed the cavalier, press- 
ing his cousin in his embrace, ‘verily thou art 
a better soldier than I!” 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, waste no more time, 
; Arthur, but hie thee somewhere where thou 
. wilt be safe from these men.” 

3 «Where, Alice? I cannot hide in the manor; 
; they would surely find me there.” 
‘‘You remember the old blasted oak with the 
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hollow trunk which stands not far from here?” } was no answer, but she heard a faint sob within 
= the young girl, hurriedly. : : the room. She entered, treading softly. Lady 
Aye, Alice dear, I know it of old. Many ; Pyckham was sitting in an arm-chair, with her 
a time have we and our companions played hide 3 face buried in her hands. She did not perceive 
and a be a our aedaa ess. sniti N ~ oo ai eae the latter placed 
‘Hie thee to that oak and ensconce thyself in § her hand upon Lady Pyckham’s shoulder, 
it. After these men have visited and searched; ‘Alice dear, where hast thou been?” 
the manor I will come to thee, and we will then g **To the village, aunt.” 
devise further means of safety.” 3 “Then thou hast heard the dreadful intelli. 
“Bless thee, Alice, bless thee,” said the cava- } gence of the battle at Worcester?” 
ry “ ” ry $ j “ ” 
lier. Bradley,” he continued, turning to the Yes, aunt. 
young villager, ‘guard my mother and Miss; ‘And Arthur—hast thou heard of him?” 
Alice well. Alice, kiss mother for me.” He} “I bring you this from him,” said Alice, ag 
took a few steps, and then added, with a piteous : she stooped and imprinted a kiss upon the old 
look, “A crust of bread, Alice, and a flask of ; lady’s brow. 
wine. Iam almost dead from hunger.” : «From Arthur! Where is he? In God's 
They then separated. The cavalier to his ; name, Alice, speak!” 
hiding-place, the lady and the innkeeper’s stout; ‘‘Compose yourself, dear aunt, he is not far 
son to the manor. $ off, and, I trust, in safety.” 
*‘Where, Alice, where? Do not torture me 
CHAPTER II. with suspense!” 
Auice Pyrcx#am, on entering the house, im-} ‘He is concealed in the park.” 
mediately sought her aunt. One of the ser- } ‘¢«My poor boy forced to be without shelter, 
vants informed her that Lady Pyckham was at 3 and almost at the threshold of his own door! 
present in her private chamber. As Alice had ‘This is too much!” She leaned back in her 
anticipated, the news of the battle had reached ; chair and again gave way to tears. 
the poor lady’s ear, and she was now distracted} ‘Oh! aunt, do bear up! We will save Arthur 
with grief lest Arthur might be one of the slain 3 yet!” 
in that dreadful engagement, or, what was 3 «How, Alice? These bloodhounds will track 
worse, a captive in the hands of the Parlia- ; him out at last.” 
mentary forces, in which case the gallows might 3 *T trust not,” answered Alice. 
yet be his end. The brave, noble-hearted girl, who loved the 
“Bolt the door, trusty Lawrence,” said Alice } persecuted cavalier quite as much, nay = 
to the servant, as she put her foot on the stair} though in a different way, as his own mother, 
to ascend to Lady Pyckham’s room, ‘tell every ; never shed a tear—never betrayed the bitter 
one, in my name, to keep within the house. I sorrow that was tugging at her heart. 
expect the Roundhead troopers here each mo-3 ‘Heaven have mercy on him!” said Lady 
ment.” ; Pyckham, ‘heaven shield him! , These men 
Lawrence, who was a faithful old domestic, have robbed me of a husband—vwill they now 
having been in the family many years, pro- 3 heap more afflictions on my head, and rob me 
ceeded to do as he was told. Before obeying ; of a son?” 
her orders, however, he looked at Miss Pyck- ; “It is for the king that we suffer, aunt. Can 
ham, inquiringly, and said, $ we not, as well as others, bear a little for the 
“T have a good blunderbuss hanging in my ; sake of England?” 
room, my lady——” “True, Alice. That is my consolation. Noble 
“No, no, Lawrence,” interrupted Alice, with ; Reginald, at Edge Hill, died for King Charles, 
a smile, ‘“‘we shall not resort to arms. Our $ and > further conversation was interrupted 
garrison is not quite strong enough for a} by a loud knocking at the hall door. The raps 
siege.” : were given as if with the hilt of a sword. 
Lawrence appeared rather put aback by this “They are here!” said Alice. 
damper on his military ardor, and went about “Who?” exclaimed Lady Pyckham. “Do the 
his work, murmuring something like, ‘‘Good ; bloodhounds seek to enter my own house?” 
Sir Reginald would have made resistance to} ‘Stay quietly in this room, aunt. ate 
these curs. Ah! well, well! those days are} move from it if you value the safety of Arthur 
gone!” I will deal with these men.” 
Miss Pyckham ascended the oaken staircase} Thus saying, Alice left the room and descended 
and tapped lightly at her aunt’s door. There ; the staircase. 
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“ w the bolts, Lawrence,” she said. 
«What! my lady ——” 
“Do as I say, sir.” 
The old servant grumbled as he performed 
his task. The door swung on its hinges. On 
the stone step outside stood a trooper. It 


wae Capt. Stanford. One of his men stood by, 
bearing a lighted torch, whilst another, at 
some distance back, held three horses by their 


bridles. 

«We seek Arthur Pyckham,” said Stanford, 
jn a rough tone; “I hold a warrant for his 
capture. Is this his dwelling?” 

‘Mice stepped forward. 

“Do you mean Sir Arthur Pyckham?” asked”; 
ws 

“J mean what I say, Miss!” retorted the } 
trooper. : 

“Sir,” said Alice, proudly, “you are address- 
ing a lady. Please to be more careful in the 
yords you use.” 

The Roundhead looked a little abashed at 
this. He bowed slightly, and said, somewhat 
nore politely, 

“Tam commissioned, madam, by Gen. Crom- 
well, to attach the person of Sir Arthur Pyck- 
ham. Is he in this house?” 

“Sir Arthur Pyckham,” replied Alice, ‘left 
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concealed in his own house. They remounted 
their steeds and departed. Alice listened until 
the last sounds of the horses’ hoofs and the 
sabres clanging at their wearers’ sides had died 
away. Then, putting into the capacious pockets 
of her dress a loaf of bread, and whatever nice 
morsels of food she could find in the kitchen, 
and carrying in her hand a flask of wine, she 
opened a side door of the manor and went out 
into the park. A few steps brought her to the 
tree where she had told the cavalier to hide 
himself. 

‘Arthur, art thou there?” she whispered. 

‘**Yes,” answered the faint voice of the young 
royalist. 

There was just light enough for her to per-, 
ceive his pale face looking out from the opening 
in the hollow trunk of the tree. 

*“‘Here, take these.” 

She gave him the bread and the flask of wine. 
He kissed her hand as she did so. 

‘Bless you, Alice.dear! If I ever had doubts 
as to your love, this night would have dispelled 
them.” 

‘Peace, Arthur; this is no time for protesta- 
tions. We must quickly devise some means for 
thy safety. The troopers have searched the 
manor. To-morrow there will be no chance of 


this house a fortnight ago, and hath not crossed 3 escape from the wood. Without doubt they will 
its threshold since.” ’ guard every avenue. Whatever is to be done, 
“Though I do not doubt thy word, lady,” ; must be done on the instant. Dost think you 
sid the trooper, “‘my orders are to search ; could reach the coast if you went in disguise?” 
the manor, and I shall have to comply with} ‘The chances are against it,” answered Arthur 
them,” } Pyckham; “but if I could once reach Yarmouth, 
“We will place no obstacle in your way while 3 on the Norfolk coast, I could be sure of getting 
you do this,” answered Alice. ‘‘Enter and {a vessel which would convey me to France or 
satisfy yourself as to the truth of what I have } the Low Countries.” 
said,” $ ‘How so?” asked Alice. 
The captain bowed. “There is a merchant named Colton, an old 
“David,” he said, to the man who held the } and firm friend of my father’s, who liveth in 
horses, “‘tie the beasts to yonder tree and fol- } Yarmouth. He doubtless could smuggle me out 


low us.” 
The man proceeded to obey his injunctions, 3 
Whilst the other trooper planted his torch ‘in } 
the ground, and then they bath followed the ; 
taptain into the house. Pyckham Manor ont 
of but small size, so the soldiers soon concluded : 
Wisir search. Alice went before them into every 
room, and opened every.closet. Stanford rapped 
With his sword hilt against the walls, to ascer- 
lain if they were solid. This precaution always 
to be taken by those who, in days I write 
of searched old halls and manors. So many 
S of that time contained secret passages, 

in the thickness of the wall. 
However, the troopers soon made up their 
Minds that the object of their search was not 





of the country in one of his vessels.” 

“We will try Master Colton’s friendship,” 
said Alice. . ‘‘You must make the attempt to 
reach Yarmouth. It is your sole chance of 
safety.” 

‘About one hundred and fifty miles must be 
crossed then,” said the cavalier, ‘‘and that 
through districts teeming with Roundheads.” 

“T will have no nay in this matter, Arthur; 
it-must be done!’ 

The young man smiled at her firmness. 

“John Bradley shall accompany you,” con- 
tinued Alice. ‘‘You must be disguised as a 
peasant. I know your powers of imitation. 
You must bring this talent into play, which, 
formerly, you only used for your friends and 


” 
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your own pleasure, to save your life. I will; reached the oak. The young cavalier, asiaiis, 
now run back to the house and get you some of ; N : standing his perilous situation, could not re. 
Lawrence's old clothes, and at the same time $ : press a hearty laugh when the innkeeper’s gon 
give Bradley directions what to do.” She turned } : 3 Spread before him his future attire. He did not 
to 8. tea . : Seay a however, but quickly arrayed 
Stop, Alice,” said Arthur, ‘‘ Yarmout vi sa in them. He had scarcely done s0, 
not be reached, even by a peasant, without { when -a light footstep was heard upon the turf, 
money. In a chest, in my room, you will find ; and the sound of a person coming through the 
® bag well supplied with that article. Bring $ : bushes. Alice presented herself. She carried 
it to me. And, Alice, kiss mother for me. 3a dark lantern. 
Would to God I could bid her adieu!” — “‘See what a perfect Giles you have made of 
“It cannot be,” answered Alice, ‘‘the ser- $ me, Alice,” said the cavalier. The young lady 
vants must not know that thou art here.” She ; took no notice of the observation, but motioned 
sped away toward the manor, dreading every : to Bradley to hold the lantern, requesting him 
minute lest she might hear any sounds of the $ to throw the light full upon Sir Arthur's head, 
Roundhead troopers. *¢What is to be done now?” asked the cavalier, 
“Giles never walks about the country in love- 
locks,” answered Alice, producing from her 
CHAPTER III. pocket a pair of scissors, with which she forth- 
Ir was not long before Alice Pyckham had 3 with clipped away at Sir Arthur’s hair. This 
concluded the arrangements necessary to be} having been concluded, she gave the latter the 
made for her cousin’s flight. She first repaired } bag of money, and a small flask containing some 
to Lady Pyckham’s room and told her what had 3 potent liquor, to give him strength to go through 
happened, and what her determination was as : with his journey. Bradley in the meantime had 
to the best plan of action for Arthur to pursue. ; broken off some branches from a tree, which, 
Her aunt agreed with her, but took it griev- ? with his knife, he fashioned into two staffs. He 
ously to heart that she could not see her son 3 gave one to Sir Arthur. 
before he set out on his perilous journey. In{ «Now, Arthur, you are ready.” 
Sonnet to this oo a explained to her: ‘Farewell then, Alice; farewell to mother; 
ow wrong it was to let the servants be aware ; we will meet in better times!” 
of Arthur’s presence at the manor. He could 3 He pressed her to his bosom, and the noble 
hardly come to his mother without being seen 3 soldier, who had braved the ranks of the enemy 
by them; and the reward offered for his capture } 3 without flinching, wept at the thought of this 
might tempt some one of them to betray his re- separation. One more embrace, and the cava- 
treat. lier and his trusty follower left the brave 
The young lady then went to Arthur’s own} maiden, who gazed upon their retreating figures 
apartment, and, having found the bag of money ; until they were lost in the darkness. Then, for 
and placed it in her pocket, proceeded to Law- } 3 the first time, she sobbed aloud, leaning against 
0 8 eee etn = he cae was not ; the tree that had lately been the hiding-place 
ere, or he mig y his ill-judged inquiries : 3 3 of him she loved above all others. 
and meddling, have upset all her plans. With $ : 
as much rapidity as possible, she rummaged } $ 
around and picked out what garments she; CHAPTER IV. 
thought would be necessary, not forgetting a} “Hist!” whispered Sir Arthur, to his com- 
ABA acy “cert seer Having se- $ ‘ panion, as they were — — — 
cured these articles, she summoned young Brad- { wood and enter the high roa ey ne 
ley to her and told him what was to be done. and the sound of horses’ hoofs struck upon 
The stout villager immediately concluded to do} their ears. It was the troop of Roundhead 
all that was asked of him. He merely wished cavalry. They came riding by at a smart trot. 
Miss Alice to give his father an inkling of where ; Bradley counted them. Eighteen. 
he was, which the young lady promised to do. “They have left two men to search for thee,” 
‘‘Now, John, carry these clothes to the old } he whispered to the cavalier. 
oak and ask Sir Arthur to equip himself in} The troop rode by, and were soon out of sight 
them. Pray keep out of sight of the servants. } and hearing. 
I will follow you shortly.” Twelve days after these events, & couple of 
Bradley departed, He managed to leave the ; dusty-looking countrymen might have been seen 
house without any one seeing him, and soon} wending their way along the principal street of 
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Yarmouth. They seemed to be looking for some “John,” said Sir Arthur, as he was about to 

house, for their gaze was intently 3} step into the boat which was to carry him to 

fixed upon every dwelling they passed. the vessel, ‘‘John, return to the manor and tell 

«J cannot remember which of these it is,” $ them of my safe arrival here. I am deeply in- 

wid one of the men; “we had best inquire at } debted to thee, and one day will repay thee well 
this butcher’s stall.” for what thou hast done for me. Farewell!” 

On being asked, the butcher gave the desired; Bradley’s eyes were brimful of tears. 
information, and told them Master Colton, the 3 Sir Arthur then pressed Master Colton’s hand 
nerchant, lived over there in that bright-colored 3 and whispered something into his ear; after 
house with the gable-ends. They thanked the $ which he stepped into the boat and was rowed 
bwicher, and then walked across the street to ; to the vessel. 
the house they were directed to, and rapped; Before Bradley left Yarmouth that evening, 
upon the door with the knocker. $ the merchant placed a sum of money in his 

“Js good Master Colton at home?” hands, and presented him with a horse to carry 

Yes, Master Colton was at home; but was} him home. Such was the result of what Sir 
very busy at present. The captain of a ship ; : Arthur whispered into Master Colton’s ear. 
that was about to sail was with him. He could: : Sir Arthur Pyckham resided in Belgium until 
not be disturbed. But Sir Arthur Pyckham, $ S the restoration of Charles the Second. When 
for he was the visitor, placed a gold coin in the $ that event occurred, he returned with all haste 
hand of the servant, and begged to see Master ; to merry England. His mother and Alice wel- 
Colton immediately. comed him back, with heartfelt gratification, to 

$ 





In 8 moment the merchant appeared and > his ancestral domain. Old Lawrence, still alive, 
ssked the new-comers what was their business. ; though very feeble, fired of his blunderbuss on 
Sir Arthur whispered a few words into Master 3 that happy occasion; and John Bradley (poor 
Colton’s ear. Master Colton started and pressed 3 Andrew, his father, was dead) hoisted the sign 
Sir Arthur’s hand, and then, much to the ser- ; of “‘The Crown and Sceptre” in its old position. 
vant’s surprise, asked the two rough country- 3 He was also about to make a bonfire of the one 
net into his sitting-room. The merchant, on? 3 on which Cromwell was painted, but Sir Arthur 
learning the wish of Sir Arthur, informed him 3 ordered him to desist. 
that he had a vessel awaiting but a full cargo 3 “«Let by-gones be by-gones,”’ said he. 
to sail for Belgium. He would give his captain { One month after his return, Sir Arthur led 
orders to. weigh anchor at the earliest oppor-} Alice Pyckham to the altar. Their marriage 
tunity, The latter, when Master Colton had} was celebrated in great style. All the neigh- 
spoken to him on the subject, replied that the } ; borhood were present—even Master Beldon, the 
vind was now in the right direction. He could $ puritan preacher, deigned to grace the festivi- 
Weigh anchor instantly. 3 ties with his sour visage. 

“Then do so!” said the merchant. Sir Arthur and his lady lived long, beloved 

Master Colton and Sir Arthur then walked $ by their tenantry; and the name of Pyckham 
down to the wharf together, while the faithful } was ever synonymous with charity and kindli- 
Bradley followed. P : ness. 
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BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


Bioom brightly, sweet roses, Oh! tell us the spirit 
Bloom brightly above Of him that we love, 
The mound that encloses Has gone to inherit 
The form that we love. The kingdom above. 
Diffuse o'er his bosom, 
The sweetest perfume, 
From each glowing blossom 
That smiles o’er his tomb. 


Then blossom, sweet roses, 

Thy fragrance bestow 
O’er him who reposes 

In silence below. 
re ! tell to the weeper Thy language unspoken 

n whisperings low, , Is more to my heart, 

“Tis well with the sleeper Than any love-token 

Who resteth below.” That friends can impart. 




















OUR YOUNG MINISTER. 


BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 

Tue last days of July were fast going. It § Summer faded into autumn. The leaves drop- 
was the twilight time, and a bank of somber : ped in the forests, and the apples ripened in 
clouds lay in the west, with a crimson line low ; the orchards. The fields were brown and bare 
down on the horizon, the last blush of sunset. g again, and the plough boy whistled at his work 
I sat in the door-way, watching it slowly fade, ; while he turned the stubble-land into fresh fur- 
and thinking as I watched. The katydids were ; rows. But, to my sorrow, Sue and Mr. Worth- 
lonesomely chirping, and I could hear the mur- ; ington were no better friends. To my sorrow, 
mur of children’s voices at play, for the village ; I say, for I had wrought out a piece of romance 
of Maydell was only a little distance away. in my day dreams, and made them chief actors 

I had been spending the afternoon, in com- in it. However, Sue had come regularly to 
pany with several other young ladies, at the : church, and no voice in the choir was sweeter 
house of Mrs, Scranton, who. lived next door ; than hers. 
to the parsonage. And as Alfred Worthing-} Occasionally, at the social gathering, where 
ton, our preacher, was a young man, and Mrs. $ old and young mingled together, they met. But 
Scranton had several daughters, he awakened ; Sue had smiles for all but Alfred Worthington; 
a world of interest in her mind. while he seemed to forget that she belonged to 


On the particular afternoon of which I speak, ; his flock, and might expect a kind word from 


the young minister had been invited to take tea } the minister, even if she had not deserved it. 
with us. While discussing the beverage, yi It did no good for me to take his part. Sue 


also fell to discussing the merits and demerits $ called him too stately; said his face looked like 
of Sue Harville, one of our village belles. a psalm-book; and that really she was afraid to 

Sue was an acknowledged favorite in the ; have him come near her. Sometimes she would 
neighborhood; but Mrs. Scranton, probably $ admit to me that his sermons were beautiful, 
fearing the effect of her presence on our young ; and with a half-sigh wish she were better. But 
clergyman, had failed to invite her to the tea ; she would never promise to act less perverse in 
drinking, and now proceeded to speak of her 3 his presence. 
as a wild, giddy girl, who was already a heart- One evening, early in December, we had at- 
sore to her parents. Our efforts to take Sue’s } tended a lecture in the village, and Sue was 
part were utterly disregarded. $ accompanying me home. ' We were alone, but 

“Tt is a little surprising,” she said, ‘that $ did not feel at all fearful, and were chatting 
increasing years do not bring more steadiness pleasantly, when I heard a step beside us, and 
of character. Only the last time she was here, } Mr. Worthington came up. Sue was silent in 
I felt it my duty to reprove her for some undue ; a moment, leaving me to entertain the minister 
lightness of manner, but she laughed in my : as best I might. When we reached the parson- 
face, and said she intended to obey the divine $ age, its inmate did not forsake us, but asked 
mandate, ‘Laugh life away,’ to the letter.” : permission to go the entire way. 

About two weeks after this, there was a Sab-$ Sue was still provokingly silent, and finally 
bath School pic-nic near the village, and Mrs, ° he asked her if she was considering the lecture 
Scranton and her daughter were chief com- 3 she had heard. 
mittee. Mr. Worthington addressed the chil-$ “Oh! no; only the sermon last Sunday,” w# 
dren; and just before dinner, I took an oppor- § her reply. 
tunity of introducing him to Sue. But ever Unfortunately, the Sabbath previous, our 
busy gossip had whispered in her ear, that the 3 minister had said there were better things 12 
minister held an unfavorable opinion of her, } life than “mirth, and song, and dance;” that 
and had already been shocked at stories of her } youth should sometimes be earnest and thought- 
wildness. So my intended kindness was re- {ful in a preparation for coming life or death. 
ceived with indifference. And if she was more} Sue had taken some parts of the sermon as 
willful and gay than formerly, it did not sur- } meant exclusively for herself. é 
prise =. 3 He now gravely told her he trusted the see? 
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jad fallen on good ground, begged pardon for ; boy’s breath came still more heavily, and the 
ing her, and said he would leave her mourners still sobbed on, while the minister, 
to her meditation without farther interruption. : with words of consolation and prayer, strove to 

[was out of all patience with them both. 3 comfort them, At last, with little Mary’s kisses 
«flow could you, Sue?” I exclaimed, as soon ; on his lips, Willy was dead. 
as the door closed on him. ‘Are you two de- 3 Sue had been with him all the preceding 
termined never to be friendly?” $ night, and now, worn and weary, she prepared 

«Jf he preaches at me, surely it is no harm 3 to go home. When ready, she found Mr. Worth- 
to let him know his words are rightly applied,” : ington waiting to accompany her. But she in- 
she answered, carelessly. $ sisted there was no need of his going—she had 

“J haye no idea he was preaching at you,” } much rather he would stay with us—she did not 
Isaid, warmly; ‘‘his remarks were general.” like to leave us alone. 

“Oh, fie! Mr. Worthington and perfection ‘‘But see, Miss Harville, it is storming badly,” 
are synonymous terms with you,” she replied. : he said; and, opening the door, we heard the 
“Let us not quarrel over such trifling matters.” 3 storm rushing by. ‘Besides,’ he added, re- 
And she began talking of something else. garding her pale face and quivering lips, ‘you 

Mrs. Scranton still continued to exercise a$do not look very much like battling with the 
paternal care over Mr. Worthington. One after- 3 elements. I think I shall take you home.” 
noon, he had called for me to visit a sick child, She was too weak and overcome to contest 
and as we approached her house, she was at the $ the point farther, and so submitted to be 
door. When she heard where we were going, } wrapped up and taken home. 
her anxiety for the child was great, She called} The next day but one was the funeral. Mr. 
Maria to get her bonnet and shawl and go with $ Worthington preached from: ‘Of such is the 
us. She could go just as well as not, and if’ kingdom of heaven.” One passage in his ser- 
there was any watching to be done, could be ; mon I remember particularly: 
spared much better than I. 3 «How awful,” he said, ‘death appears, when 

I felt grateful, but could not help thinking I Swe view it as only the stern messenger that 
should have had no cause for gratitude, had not 3 takes our loved ones from us; that steals, with 
the minister been in the case. Shis chilling breath, into their hearts;. that 

Maria soon appeared. We reached the house, 3 touches the face till it is marble, and kisses the 
and, noone answering our knock, opened the $ warm lips till they are pale and still! But if 
door. The room was empty, but a door leading 3 we look further, and behold the shining hosts, 
toan adjoining one stood open, and we went in. 3 who wait to welcome the freed spirit, who strike 
The windows were all darkened save one, and $ their harps of gold in praiseful melodies to God 
near this sat Sue with little Willy Clarson in Sand the Lamb; if we remember there are no 
her arms. The child was dying. There was } tears, there is no sin in heaven: ah! then death 
20 mistaking the purple hue of the lips and the 3 has lost its sting and is swallowed up in victory! 
death damp on the brow. His mother knelt be- : And though it is a sad pleasure even to strew 
side him weeping uncontrollably, and his sister $ the graves of the departed with flowers, is it not 
stood holding his hand in hers. 3 joy to know they are not there? Truly, ‘Death 

Willy had asked to be taken to the window, 3 is the gate to endless day.’ Why should we fear 
and, now he looked out upon the snowy earth, $ to enter there?” 
and up at the cold sky for the last time. School: He also spoke of the purity of childhood, and 
Was just out, and the children were skipping $ how wrong it seemed to mourn for those taken 
home with many a joyous word and merry shout. 3 ‘“‘ere their hearts had grown familiar with the 
Poor little boy! he would never play with them $ paths of sin, and sown to garner up its bitter 
again. fruit.” 

But dear Sue’s task was too much for her. If At last the procession wound slowly to the 
had often heard her say that death was terrible 3 grave-yard, and little Willy was buried. Yet 
to her, and with that little dying face so close } not Willy—only the fair form, from which the 
fo her own, I knew she suffered. Mr. Worth-? soul had gone forth to be with God and the 
ington seemed to comprehend it at a glance, 3 angels. 
td gently took the child from her trembling} With Sue's hand clasped in mine, we passed 
me. out the gate, and I was turning toward my own 

The shadows grew deeper and deeper around 3 home, when she drew me the other way. As we 
the room, and out of doors the snow began fall- $ went lightly up the steps, I asked her if she 
ing thile the wind moaned dismally. The little 3 suffered any inconvenience from the storm the 
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night Mr. Worthington came home with her. 
She said, 

‘‘No, he was a very good escort,” and led the 
way to the sitting-room, which we found un- 
occupied. 

‘‘And you did not find him so very disagree- 
able after all?” I asked. 

“Oh! please don’t remind me of my foolish 
speeches about him. I have been very unjust; 
but, indeed, I have never really disliked him. 
Only I thought he considered me too trifling to 
be noticed by one so immaculate as himself, and 
so I often took pains to do what I thought would 
shock and displease him.” 

And then Sue, very earnestly and blushingly, 
told me how weak and exhausted she had been 
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by the fire, he had talked to her of dest; tans, 
ing to understand all her feelings of dread and 
terror; and finally, on leaving, he had taken 
her hand in his, and asked her to forget all 


} their former coldness and prejudice, which he 


was convinced was but the work of others in 
the beginning, and be friends with him. 

The minister’s visits at the Harville Mansion 
were increased in length and number, till, one 
day in April, when storm had given place to 
sunshine, and the bravest flowers were coming 
up, there were vows spoken, and hands clasped, 
and Sue was a wife. 

Poor Maria Scranton !—it nearly killed her, 
But, in a few weeks, a new lawyer came to the 
village, and the next Sabbath, she appeared at 


that night, and how tenderly he had cared for $ church, with her curls flowing down her neck 
her. How, after they reached her home, and $ longer than ever. 


she was comfortably resting in her easy-chair, 
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“GOOD-NIGHT!” 


BY MAGGIE B. STEWART. 


“Goop-nient!” Its simple accents roll 

With thrilling cadence thro’ the soul, 
Swaying with strangest power. 

Our heart-strings vibrate to its tone, 

We say, with sad, despairing moan, 
“Tis past, that happy hour!” 


“Good-night!” The tones are ling’ring yet; 
We would not, if we could, forget! 
Thro’ memory’s open door, 
From silent halls of our dear past, 
Come those from whom we parted last, 
In the sweet days of yore. 


“Good-night!” Warm lips to ours are pressed, 
And dear arms clasp with love’s caress, 
As parting words are said. . 
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But now we see each “vacant chair,” 
Our outstretched hands grasp open air— 
Our early loves are dead. 


Adown the track of by-gone days 
We see hope’s firelight brightly blaze, 
And tears fall down like rain. 
Some friends are changed and some are dead, 
Some hopes forgotten, some are fled— 
And some were but in vain. 


Dear hope and faith say, “Weep no more!” 
They wait us on the blissful shore 
Of fairest, fadeless light. 
There we shall dwell where joy ne’er ends, 
There we shall clasp the hands of friends 
Who bade us here “ Good-night.” 





DREAMING AND WAKING. 


- BY ELLIN VICTOR. 


I wear the pine-trees’ wearied sigh, 
It soundeth with a solemn moan; 

It ’minds me of the days gone by, 
It tells me I am all alone. 


It tells me I am all alone, 

That hope hath fled, and youth gone by; 
That all my sunny joys have flown 

As birds, to seek a fairer sky. 


As birds, to seek a fairer sky, 
Leave desolate their Northern clime, 
So all my hopes that soared so high 
Have fluttered out their Summer time. 


Have fluttered out their Summer time, 
And left no echo of the song, 





Whose dying tone—a plaintive rhyme— 
Ye’ll whisper, pine-trees, oh! how long! 


Ye’ll whisper, pine-trees, oh! how long? 
My heart is sad, and cold as stone; 

The tide of grief rolls fierce and strong, 
T’'m—no, not dreaming !—’neath your tone. 


Ah! now I wake! Your solemn tone 
Had proved a sad, sad lullaby! 

I wake to life! I’m not alone! 
I wake to greet a joyous sky! 


I wake to greet a joyous sky, 
No light from out its darkness riven; 

I. wake to thank thee, God most High, 
That earth hath still so much of Heaven! 
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“WHAT SOME PICTURES TOLD ME.” 
A STORY OF RAPHAEL AND LA FORNARINA. 


BY ANNE M. H. BREWSTER. 
CHAPTER Tf. 2? his head, and I felt sorrowful, it seemed unkind 

“Ay improvisatrice. What is hername?” Sto treat a woman so. After they had all left 

“Beatrice Pio.” the room, Raphael took me by the arm and said, 

“4h! yes, I remember seeing her before I ‘Gian, my friend, you know I did not mean it 
went to France, two years since. She’s hand- for her, but the hateful beauty of her face has 
some, is she not?” S crept upon the canvas without my meaning it. 

“She was some years ago, when Santi and ; How I loathe her! I wonder I should ever have 
Tfirst knew her at Urbino. By’r lady, she was $ loved her, especially when I ‘gaze on the holy 
lovely! Santi painted her then, and that picture 3 purity of this face ;’ and he drew a curtain aside, 
which he keeps hidden away in one of his cabi- } showing behind it a portrait of the Lady Maria. 
nets is delicious.” ; I made no answer to him, but as I said to Giulio 

“Did he love her?” 3 afterward I say to you, much as Santi vows he 

“Love her! He adored her. No, not that $ hates poor Beatrice, so much he proves to me 
either, he loved her madly, wildly; not with ; he loves her still.” 
this seraphic adoration he shows for his high- ‘‘Hist! here he comes with Cardinal Bibbiena 
born lady-love now, but with an intense fire ; and the Lady Maria herself.” 
and passion. I remember well that sorrowful ; The two artists, Gianfranceso Penni, sur- 
night when he first doubted Beatrice. Many 3 named “Tl Fattore,” Raphael’s most intimate 
years of change to both have passed since ; friend and scholar, with his brother-in-law the 
then.” $ Florentine Pierino Buonaccorse, better known 

“Are they not friends now?” 3 as Perino del Vago, stepped aside, while the 

“Friends? Oh! no; how could that be? Poor $ crowd opened to make room for the great pain- 
Beatrice!” 3 ter and Cardinal Bibbiena, with his beautiful 

“Santi surely did not wrong her, Gian?” $ niece and suite. 

“He did not mean to. She was gay by na- The lord cardinal was leaning affectionately 
ture; and youth and happy love made her reck- 3on the shoulder of the distinguished artist, 
less; for she loved Santi, and only Santi. But ; upon whorn all eyes were fixed; Raphael Sanzio 
nad stories were told to him. He doubted her; d’Urbino and his beauty might have attracted 
fidelity, and doubt maddened him. She was so $ attention, even if he had not been remarkable 
vounded, indeed stunned by the fierce accusa- 3 for that beauty of the spirit, genius. The ex- 
tion of her lover, she could not, or would not $ quisite loveliness of that face beams on us now 
— > ge and they parted ~~aenaett S from the canvas—a beauty that is feminine in 

sus ey a meet at all now? ; __ 3 its delicacy, and manly in its nobility. 

& y ass ernst and in public. Besides, $ Large, full, devotional eyes; a mouth whose 

*y never can be friends again. He painted a 3 lips tremble with feeling, and is just saved from 
a last year, when you were at the} being voluptuous by the curve, that is almost 

ch court, which she and every one has re- } haughty, of the upper lip; the rich hair falls 
ate ae Tee and it has made her} down from under the soft velvet cap in wavy 

“Oh! yea Tami. nnn oan nl masses, clustering around the fair, strong, Anti- 
all it, sae oar aga * Fornarina, they nous-like neck; and the border of the tight-fit- 
Widens ven eas 0 “ is like La Pio, ting habit, with the little soft white frill, lay 
vith’ dea idan - ee oe middle, } ¢lose upon his high chest, touching the throat, 
iinet” around the head. Is that ; which is fair and beautiful enough for a woman. 

"Yes; that is 1h: “While b origi Like Ador, the Strong Angel, that pictured face 
ig divs. on ‘Chnde a © he was painting it, } which represents the young and great Raphael, 
od us were'in the room. 3 shows 
Mavaggio gave it coarse praise, and noticed o Pr aD Be 
is likeness he La Pio, whereupon Giulio shook Grown ciel aah assabadel' pa wen # 
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eras. S Seaton ce brow pure bosom; it was as if the holy truthfulness 
The forehead’s self a little bowed in her lover’s face had dispelled all shadows of 
papa peat. crmnimee, doubt or annoyance. 
Some seraphic melancholy.” Raphael received her look, first with anxious 
Raphael turned his head and gazed calmly ; tenderness; then, as the expression of her face 
upon the crowd with an unconscious, preocou-; altered so perceptibly, his artist soul was 
pied air; and as a soft ray of sunlight, beaming touched with the divine fire of inspiration. His 
down from one of the windows, caught in the; eye brightened, a smile played over his mouth, 
rich hue of his velvet cap, rippled down on his ; and, quietly drawing a tablet from his mantle, 
brow, crisping to gold the brown of his hair, it he leaned back behind a pillar, where some 
seemed well to call him ‘the divine,” for his; drapery shaded him from public view, and 
beauty was as divine as his genius. $ sketched rapidly for several moments. No one 
‘The Lady Maria Bibbiena looked more like a } but the Lady Maria observed him; the cardinal 
Venetian than a Roman. On this day she was ; was busy talking with some friends; and 9 
dressed in the costume her lover preferred, and slight bustle on the stage seemed to give pro- 
as she has come down to us in the famous por- } mise to the eager, expectant andience of the 
trait he painted of her—the one to be seen now ; speedy entrance of La Pio; so that he had time 
in the Tribune at Florence. Just as she looks and chance to catch his beautiful aerial thought 
there, so looked she then; her beautiful right ; as it floated coquettishly by him. 
arm and hand holding the furred mantle with ; “See!” he said, as he put a few rapid finish- 
gentle dignity; her rich hair shining in the $ ing touches to it, and then laid it gently in her 
light, and her soft features like those girlish ® lap. ‘See, Madonna, your loveliness, even when 
Madonnas he loved to paint. He called her; veiled by some passing shadow of annoyance, 
‘*‘Madonna” always, too, a sacred title she well can suggest to me precious thoughts His Ma- 
merited, for she was as good as she was beau- ’ jesty Frangois shall now have his other picture, 
tiful. for which he has been so impatiently waiting. 
Look at her picture, and say if you do not} Giulio shall put it on the canvas to-morrow.” 
think as I did, before I knew her whole history, 3 “St. Margaret has conquered the dragon!” 
that she should have been very happy+this $ she ejaculated, as she bent earnestly over the 
woman, with youth, and beauty, and the rare } crayon sketch. Ah! my Raphael, how beautiful! 
wealth of Raphael's best, last love. But, after ; She is standing on the wing of the dragon, her 
all, women will be contrary about that. They ; right hand holding the palm of victory.” 
do not value this best, last love as it merits, it} A deep, rich voice filled the room as with a 
seems cold, and second best! * ruby-hued current, and the buzz of the crowd 
The crowd gazed admiringly, as the two took $ stilled. The Lady Maria let the tablet fall on 
their seats near the cardinal, at the upper end} her mantle, and lifted her eyes with a fearful, 
of the hall; then some new arrivals diverted ; startled glance toward the stage. She dared 
their attention. They had all assembled to hear 3 not look at her lover. The sound of that voice, 
the celebrated improvisatrice, Beatrice Pio. which quieted the crowd by its magnetic power, 
Raphael turned to arrange the mantle of his acted upon the artist as a fierce, stinging paiv. 
mistress; as he did so, he noticed an unusual $ He started, the veins on his usually clear, calm 
expression on her face: the serene Madonna} temples swelled almost to bursting, and he gazed 
look was gone. A mortal shade of pride he had on the superb form and grand face of La Pio, with 
never seen before rested on her brow; her deli- } a curious expression of anguish and fascination. 
cate nostril trembled with something like an} ‘Demon, Lamia!” he muttered, between bis 
angry breath; and her calm, mild mouth had ; set teeth; ‘Madonna, save me!” 
sharp curves around it; while the lips were} The Lady Maria trembled; she kept her eyts 
growing thin with repressed emotion. steadily away from him; she did not wish to 
“Madonna,” he whispered, tenderly, ‘is it } intrade on his emotion, which she shared not 
that you are not well?” only with suffering, but sisterly sympathy. he 
She made no answer, but gazed at him long ; knew his words were not addressed to her, but 
and earnestly. As she did so, the burning light } to God’s mother, to whom he had. specially 
of her eye softened; the crimson flush on her devoted himself in his youth, and on whom he 
cheek paled; and an expression of maidenly } always called in moments of sorrow or danger. 
innocence and sweet grace, mingled with a quiet } She felt him grasp her hand eagerly, then a 
joy, stole over her soft features, as calm moon- } it fallsuddenly. Summoning all all her courage, 
_ beams lighten up still water, without ruffling its { she turned to look at him—he was gone! 
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“Poor Raphael!” she murmured, and sat for ; drew the sorrowful comparison between these 
4 few instants smoothing vacantly the pure { icy-turreted heights, and the bleak misery of 
emine of ber mantle, wholly given up to the i solitary woman life. Her voice, which had 
birth of a new feeling, which was going on in ; rung like a clarion note, ruby and golden-hued, 
sored silence within her pure heart. After a; through the hall, now grew deep and sad, like 
litle while she shook off this dreaminess, and } the heavy folds of a somber purple pall. 
with a sad, sorrowful smile, as one might look Then she stepped forward to the front of the 
sta birth which had sprung from a death—and ; stage with a burst of imploring eloquence, the 
a deep sigh, she lifted up her eyes and gazed ; grandeur of which was felt by the audience as 
eamestly at the improvisatrice, trying to listen jan electric shock. Throwing back her superb 
to the glowing words, which seemed to flow in 3 crimson velvet mantle, and letting it sweep in 
s confused mass around her, like the mingling § heavy, pendant folds from the beautiful onyx 
of many-colored rays cast by the sun through ’ cameos which bound it on either shoulder across 
agorgeously-stained glass window. the back of her grand Roman neck, she raised 

She had heard every word of the conversa- } her finely-moulded arms aloft, while her exqui- 
tin which had passed between ‘Il Fattore” : site hands and tapering fingers seemed to pul- 
and Perino del Vago. On entering the hall, ; sale and scintillate like things of light in the 
they had been detained by some friends; she {magnetic atmosphere surrounding her. The 
was 80 placed she could hear all they said, and } superb proportions of her statuesque form were 
without their seeing her. It was this which ; displayed finely, and her simple, classic cos- 
had given the expression of bitterness to her} tume of spotless white, edged with the Greek 
gentle features, and which strange look had} border in deep, rich gold, fell in grand, full 
inspired Raphael with one of his finest concep- } folds around her. 
tions. ; With solemn adjurations, she entreated such 

At last the improvisation took form and shape } women to be like unto these solitary mountains; 
wo her mind, and every word La Pio uttered fell } to stand in the world, cold, and high, and pure, 
mher ears with double meaning. She was the ; with icy fronts, seeking and receiving the hom- 
woman Raphael had loved—had loved? The 3} age of their kind; which should throw over their 
lay Maria drew her furred mantle closer over } chilled and barren existences the rosy tint of 
her fair breast, as the death-like shiver this ; admiration and praise, such as the rising and 
questioning thought caused crept through her 3 setting sun throws graciously over the glacier 
veins, - ’ sides and snowy tops of the grand mountains. 

The subjects given to the improvisatrice were : ‘Let there be no semblance of love, no base 
“Loveand Homage.” The first part of the poem ; acceptance of a lower feeling in its place,” ex- 
the Lady Maria had lost. When she commenced $ claimed the improvisatrice. ‘‘No, if there can- 
hearing the improvising intelligently, it was at ; not be true love, the only emotion fit to supply 
the point where Beatrice was comparing moun- ; its place is a high, soaring ambition, to attain 
tains which had been cleft by some fierce, sharp } such charms and gifts as shall command the 
throe of nature, standing alone with raging tor- : whole world’s homage!” : 
rents rushing beside them, to women rem@ining $ This improvised poem was worked up with 
wlitary in life, whose hearts had been made } all the artistic skill of a poetic mind, to which 
desolate by injustice, and wrong, and bitter dis- ; nature and culture had given double strength. 
appointment. q Tunge succeeded image naturally, as the fast 

Rapidly, and with bold, vigorous touches she ; chasing shadows flit over quick waters. The 
sketched her word picture, clothing the graphic ’ raging noise of the torrent rushing swiftly 
imagery with the warm, rich-hued drapery of$through narrow mountain clefts; the shrill 
glowing words. With a burning eloquence which 3 grinding of the glacier roll; the keen, bitter 
belongs to this wonderful gift of improvisation— $ ery of the wind sweeping through the pines 
tad which can no more be written in words than ; and firs of a mountain forest, as it rioted re- 
tm the music which we hear in the sweet air, 3lentlessly among the long, gray mosses that 
when it is played upon as if it were an organ, ’ streamed from the branches; the glories of a 
by all manner of melodious sounds, such as the $ setting sun in an Alpine solitude; the sweet, 
warble of birds, the hum of insects, and the }low murmur of the mountain lake as it rippled 
tinkling of clear running waters—she described § upon the pebbled shore at nightfall or early 
sl grandeur of these granite peaks; and $ dawn; the crescent moon, like poor Io sur- 

same soft air might have its sweet sounds } rounded by her hundred eyed Argus; the cold 

Yor da moaning cries of pain, she {steel sky with its myriads of stars—all these 
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wonders of Nature then so new in poetic deco- ; steps near the center of the room, folded “ 

ration, she handled with marvelous facility and N fine arms beneath her full breast, and stood ia 

power, and when the curtain fell the applause ; all the pride of her superb beauty before the 
was prolonged and deafening, 3 frail, golden-haired girl—her rival! 

A large mirror opposite reflected the two, 

with the brilliant light of the west Sweeping 

CHAPTER Il. over them, in an atmosphere of mingled purple 

Tue room was golden with the light of an} and gold—hues which it had caught from the 
Italian sunset—a sunset too of the rich-hued $ regal tinted drapery. Beatrice, with the eye 
autumn. In the balcony of the chamber sat; of a creative, mortal artist, saw and gloried in 
the fair, high-born Maria de Bibbiena. The} the contrast; Maria de Bibbiena, one of God’s 
sunlight played tenderly in the rich tresses of } angels, could not exult in that which was her 
her hair, crept caressingly about the soft folds ; own essence—immortal beauty ! 
of her robe, flashed out on the rich, gold-em-} With a dignity that was so gentle, it seemed 
broidered purple window drapery, and then lay } like timidity, she stepped ip to the haughty 
lovingly down in warm flecks at her feet on the ; woman, and, extending her little fair hands to 
beautifully tesselated floor. her, said simply and quietly, 

The young girl sat gazing off into the west} ‘My sister!” 
upon the long, level clouds of gold and purple, Beatrice started, and gazed at the young crea- 
and thought of angelic platforms, such as she ; ture with an astonishment that gradually in- 
and Raphael had gazed at in Fra Beato Ange- ; creased to something like veneration. 
lico’s pictures. Her face was radiant, though § “T wish to do you justice,” added Maria, in 
sad; a high, holy resolve was sending out its} a low, tender tone of voice, while a sad sinile 
pure pinions in her heart, and she felt, while } gave a pleading look to her calm face. 
she looked at those clouds, as if she too Was ; “Justice!” repeated Beatrice, bitterly, “jus- 
itreading with soaring step on holy ground. $ tice! And from you!” 

Those soft, child-like features, and that slight : “‘Yes! my sister, from me!” answered Maria, 
girlish figure, had a noble dignity in them—the } taking the hand of the improvisatrice. She 
strength and elevation of a great sacrifice was } drew her toward a stand over which hung s 
upon her, and the glory of it made her look as; curtain. This she pushed aside, showing two 
we see her now in some of her Raphael’s Ma- $ pictures. 

‘donnas. ; A cry of anguish burst from Beatrice. Like 

The door of the apartment opened, and two} a wounded deer she sunk to the ground and 
persons entered. One remained standing, almost } writhed in agony, while the young girl vainly 
in the deep archway of the entrance, and though $ sought to comfort her. One picture represented 
enveloped in a mantle and capuchin which hid : a young Roman girl of enchanting beauty, with 
the face and form, completely disguising even the } large, dark eyes, full, passionate lips, and every 
sex, there was a proud sullenness, and haughty S feature glowing with happy love. (This picture 
’ unwillingness, shown even in the heavy, dark ; is now in the Pitti Palace at Florence.) The 
folds of the drapery and undefined outline of $ other was the famous Raphael portrait! 

‘the body. The other was a trusty attendant on § “Ah! so I looked before he wronged me,” 
the Lady Maria. She was about approaching $ sobbed the proud woman. ‘Where did you get 
her mistress, but on a sign from her, she bowed N this picture?” she asked, fiercely. 

respectfully and left the room silently. ; Maria de Bibbiena drew the head of the 

Maria Bibbiena stepped from the balcony into $ haughty woman close to her young bosom, and 
the room; her poor little heart beat so loudly : like a Madonna, as Raphael called her, kissed— 
to her own ears, she feared it might be heard, : with a love that was almost maternal, it was 80 
but she advanced with modest dignity to the $ filled with sorrowful, tender pity—her flushed, 


stranger, ’ throbbing brow. 


«You are Signora Pio ?’? she asked, in a low, § “To-day, Beatrice, my uncle and I visited 
sweet voice. 3 the fine new studio of ——” The young gitl 
‘Beatrice Pio, lady. No signora at all; : stopped, closed her pure, mild eyes an instant, 
nothing but a poor improvisatrice of humble 3 then opened them, and a beam of heroic light 
birth,” replied the woman, haughtily, her man- 3 shone in them, as she said sweetly and sadly, 
ner making a strange discord with her words. {as one speaks of the loved, lost, and gone, 
She threw off her heavy mantle, it rustled in} “Raphael! I had heard of this picture, my 
thick folds to the ground; she advanced some } friend, and while my uncle was talking with 
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" him, I searohed for it, and found it carefully ; like folds around her. She seemed floating in 
yeiled from sight in a retired cabinet. I asked ; air to the painter’s eyes. He bowed down to 
him for it; he gave it to me, and said he should ; the ground with reverence, like Saint Sixtus in 
come after sundown, this evening, to tell me its } the presence of the mother of God! 

” ; The western sky behind her seemed glowing 
«Bat,” she added, with a solemn smile, and ; with angels’ heads thronging in. The impro- 
eyes glittering with the tears of sacrifice which ; visatrice also felt the holy charm. She gently 
hung on their soft, gelden lashes, ‘I shall give ; withdrew her hands, and fell on her knees by 
him a history when he comes—a noble history : the other side like another Saint Barbara. 
of how we Women can love.” s Maria’s hands remained still, in the act of 
“No!” exclaimed Beatrice, springing from} holding something, and her sweet, sad eyes 
und, and standing erect, ‘‘no! You gazed forward as if attending 
= give him any such history about me. 
I do not love him. You doubtless do. But I The while the pensive Past with meek, pale palms 
hate him!” Crost (where a child should lie) on her cold breast.” 
“My sister!” said the young girl, ina clear,; Notwithstanding that moment was filled with 
ringing voice, “you do not hate him! You } the bitterest anguish for Raphael, this beautiful 
Jove him with all the force of your nature; and } living picture struck upon his artist memory an 
Raphael loves you with all the intensity of his.” g undying impression. Long after that miserable 
“Whom does Raphael love?” asked a low, : hour he transferred it to canvas, but not with 
musical voice beside them. Both women started, S the seraphic beauty of his Madonna Maria; 
turned, and found themselves in the presence of; another face took its place: the power to deli- 
the great artist himself. S$ neate her divine countenance had left him for- 
A deep silence followed, broken only by the S ever! 
panting breaths that burst from the dilated § This holy silence lasted for a few moments. 
nostrils and trembling lips of Beatrice, as she } Then Maria de Bibbiena moved forward, and, 
gued with clenched hands on the lover of her : resting her little hand on his shoulder, pointing 
youth. 3 with the other to Beatrice, who remained kneel- 
“Woman! how dare you profane this pre- , ing, and as if lost in deep wildering thoughts, 
sence?” asked Raphael, at last, in an icy, bitter } she said, 
tone. _ $ «You have wronged her, my brother; wronged 
Beatrice uttered a cry, snatched a poignard ; her a but as love only can wrong the 
from her bosom, and the fierce, uncontrollable } loved.” 
Woman would have sprung on him like a tigress “‘Wronged her!” repeated the great artist, 
but for Maria. This delicate young girl leaped ; in a choked, hoarse voice; and as he gazed at 
up, seized the glittering weapon, and threw it ; Beatrice, kneeling there before him, the memory 
far off into the balcony, where its jeweled hilt ? of his old love flooded over him in one strange 
shivered against the marble of the floor. Then : burst of rapture and fierce pain. . 
with an authority which only the meek possess,; ‘‘Wronged her! Would to God I could go 
she drew her calmly down beside her. 3 back to my youth, and feel for one instant only 
“My sister!’ she said, caressingly, ‘forbear! 3 the delicious faith and confidence I did then in 
When we women are wronged, it is then we her truth. To have that I would willingly yield 
should be patient, Sup life, and fame, and all life holds dear!” 


Ss 
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“Raphael,” she continued, and her silyery,: And he gazed with a wild, sweet longing on 
Seraphic voice had almost a tone of sternness : Beatrice; while poor Maria de Bibbiena closed 
in it which startled him—“ Raphael, bow down $ her pure eyes again for a moment, and shook 
to the ground and ask her pardon. As you hope : her little head wildly, as if assuring the poor 
for mercy from above, do it! For, I tell you, ; writhing heart within her that God’s way, 
she is innocent—innocent as a young child. I—} though bitter, was the best. She was recalled 
I, Raphael, know it!” ‘from her own sufferings by hearing Beatrice 

There was @ serene majesty surrounding the ; utter an angry ejaculation, one of those fierce 
fair young girl as she stood up between the} cries for patience we poor humans make when 
two, holding the hand of the haughty Beatrice Swe feel that all human power of endurance is 
slose to her breast. The sweet west wind came ; gone: Maria put her arms tenderly around her. 
rp ecto into the apartment, catching 3 The proud, injured woman bit her full lip 80 
’ veil which hung from her beau- ; fiercely, that a red drop fell on the pure white 
fiful head, and swelling it out in billowy, cloud- $ hand of the young girl. 


“——- Some great event 
Her Present waited with finger at the lips; 
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II, . 
“Yes, my beloved, patience,” whispered Maria; ; “Pardon!” she repeated, in a low, bitter 


and she rested her pure, fair cheek against the ; tone, and looking down on him with Contempt, 
blue veins which stood out in fierce, sharp tra- ; ‘Pardon for a man who could not only Wrong, 
cery on the hot temples of the improvisatrice. but insult, publicly, a woman he had once 
Maria’s sorrow was stilling and chilling her life- } loved? You have dared to represent me as 
current; but it seemed as if the cold touch of vile courtesan on your canvas! No, no pardon! 
her cheek, instead of quieting Beatrice’s anger, $ God pardons, I know, Lady Maria. It takes 
added to her irritation, as -the soft, cool air is : divinity to do that. A suffering, injured woman 
said to act curiously on some exhumed com- 3 is too full of fierce mortality—she has no such 
bustibles, setting them in flames. N grace within her. God bless you, lady!” she 
“Patience!” she cried, ‘I can have patience 3 added, with a sudden burst of tenderness, which 
no longer.” And breaking from Maria’s gentle } was like a flash of sunlight on a black, angry 
grasp, she stood erect in fierce fury over the 3 cloud, “God bless you, Madonna!” And she 
kneeling artist. : kissed Maria’s hand with bowing reverence, 
“Man! man!” she said, and the words fell: gathered up her mantle from the ground, and, 
with hissing rapidity from her closed teeth. : before they were scarcely aware of it, the two 
“Would you indeed go back to those days when, ; stood alone in those sorrowing twilight shadows, 
Lucifer-like, you drove me from my Eden into } with an invisible, but impassable, gulf between 
a desert world? I would not! You dared to 3 them, containing a buried love and a lost hope! 
doubt me. You deserted me. I, who was pure { 
and spotless as at my birth. You, who should $ 
have shielded me from wrong, believed a lie } CHAPTER III. 
against me. You, by your belief in it, puta: Tur next day Beatrice Pio could not be fomd 
stain of dishonor on me!” in all Rome, nor did the world ever hear of her 
‘“‘Ah! Beatrice,” replied Raphael, in tones of } again. Some months after, the Lady Maria re- 
the deepest tenderness, ‘“‘why did you not tell $ ceived, from unknown hands, a package, in 
me this at that sad time of our trouble?” ’ which were long, rich tresses of silky, black 
‘*Because I loved you, and wronged love can- ; hair, and a paper containing this message: 
not speak, it is voiceless. Now I hate you, and 3 
hate is hundred-tongued!” § 
“No, no, no,” said Maria, earnestly, and, 
stepping quickly forward, she took Beatrice’s 


““Maponna—Beatrice Pio no longer exists. 


; The wretched woman, who once bore that name, 
3 prays night and day, before God’s blessed altar, 
S for grace to forgive; it will only come to this 


hand, tonteriy. “Ho, yeu 4 not hate ‘Mim $ stony heart when God shall be gracious enough 


Pi HA rs omg And see, Poststes,” the Sto send death. But, Madonna, forget the past, 
poor girl added, in a low tone that was full of Snail tn ab happy as you were before you heard 
anguish, which none but the angels heard or S of the poor Daarawe.” 
knew, ‘‘see, Beatrice, how dearly he loves you!” § ; 
For Raphael had bowed down at her feet in This was the last and only time Maria Bib- 
sorrowing anguish, and had seized her other § biena ever heard from her. A few months more 
hand, which he was kissing with wild, pas- } went by, and brought heavy sorrow to Cardinal 
sionate fervor, and imploring her to grant him 3 Bibbiena’s palace. Instead of a nuptial cere- 
forgiveness and love. ;mony, there were tears and heavy mourning 
“IT want none of his love,” said the improvi- 3 drapery. On a bier, in that stately apartment 
satrice, drawing her hands coldly from both of which had been the scene on which her young 
them, and, raising up her superbly developed ; life had acted out its sad but heroic tragedy, 
form to its full height, she said, in a voice; lay the saintly girl, and the great artist sor 
of imperious scorn, ‘‘He blasted my youth, rowed there beside the poor old uncle. Aue 
dragged the cup of happiness from my fresh, ; The world said Raphael mourned a bride; or 
tender lips, just as the sweetest drop was rest- {no one but Maria and himself knew that bis 
ing on them, leaving bitterness in its stead— heart had returned with new and exhausting 
made life desolate,” she added, in a hollow ; passion to its first love. Maria had faded <4 
voice. 3 dually from that sorrowful sunset hour, whic 
“Pardon, Beatrice mia,” said Raphael, draw- ‘ had been filled with so much misery to the three 
ing close to her, and burying his beautiful face ; lovers; for the yielding up of Raphael's me 
in the folds of her robe, for every pulse in his } was a yielding ap of life to her, and Raphae 
body was glowing and throbbing with the rich, } had added to his unending longing for the lost 
full tide of the old love. ; Beatrice a bitter remorse for having shadowed 
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and shortened the beautiful young life of his But nat few who indies at it, think of the poor, 

Madonna.” : wronged Beatrice Pio, whose sorrowful young 

A few weeks before Maria’s death, the Con- ; é * face and majestic figure float there on the can- 
vent of San Sixtus, at Piacenza, asked him for § ;vas, as the Blessed Lady of Heaven. Poor 
a altar-piece. He painted it, and, in it, re- ; : * Raphael! Deep as was his remorse, he could 
presented the scene, which had been indelibly § not wipe out the stain he had placed, in his 
stamped on his memory, of Maria, as she stood,‘ rash anger, on the memory of the woman he 
jn sorrowful elevation, above Beatrice and him- $ Sloved; for, to this day, the coarse courtesan 
elf, when she was striving to unite the severed : : portrait of the Fornarina is supposed, by many, 
golden cord of their love. Before the picture was ; to be that of the great improvisatrice Beatrice 
taken to the Convent Chapel, it was sent, by the ; : Pio. 
artist, to the apartment of the Lady Maria. $ Just over young manhood stood the great 

She was lying on her couch, near “3 balcony, : Raphael, with all that the world could give him 
looking, as she loved to, on those Iong, level § : lying in profusion around him—fame, honor, 
clouds in the western horizon. She gazed long § ¢ and troops of friends, everything accomplished, 
and earnestly at the sublime creation of the ; even love quaffed to its last drop, and the costly 

inter. ; ’ chalice shattered to atoms. Quite time to die; 

“It is very right and just,” she murmured to § for what use was there in living, when he had 
herself, ‘that in this, his greatest Madonna, he } ‘ conquered all his worlds, and sate in unknown 
should do justice to the only woman he ever ; sorrow over some of his sad victories—those 
loved.” : $ two poor woman-hearts! 

She turned her pale, patient face away from ; $ Yes, it was time to die; and on the Good 
it, and as she buried it in the soft, silken $ S Friday of the same year he lost his Beatrice 
cushions of her couch, the snow fell inward on $ Sand his Madonna (1520), he turned his young 
her heart, chilling its young life-throb. That ; face to the West, and as ‘‘J/ Fattore” delivered 
night she died. ’ the Pope’s gracious congratulations on his birth- 

The head, face, and arms, 1n this altar-piece, 3 : day, and earnest prayers for his recovery, the 
are identical with the early portrait he painted 3 great artist looked out on those same long, level 
of Beatrice during the short season of their } clouds, and breathed his last sigh of mortal 
happy love. This great picture, known to the } * longing. 
world by the name of the ‘‘Madonna of San § The following days, crowds of people poured 
Sixtus,” is now at Dresden. In the beginning 3 into the great hall where their beloved young 
of the last century, Augustus the Third, Elector $ painter lay on his bier, in almost princely state. 
of Saxony, paid the monks of Saint Sixtus over 3 The great and beautiful Raphael! Over him 
thirty thousand dollars for it; and now it stands $ : hung his last work unfinished, the Transfigura- 
in the great Dresden Gallery, the boast of that § tion. An immense multitude followed him to his 
famous collection of paintings, being looked { resting- place, in the Church of the Pantheon, 
upon as the most perfect picture in the world. : where they laid him beside the one they sup- 
It was painted, throughout, by Raphael’s own $ posed should have been his bride—the woman 
hands; no scholar, nor friend, touched pencil ; who had loved him with a love even greater 
toit; and the thinness and delicacy of the colors than that of the madly-loving Beatrice; for it 
prove that the execution must have been won- 8 was the love of a bride, and a sister, and a 
derfully rapid, that he painted it at once on the: mother combined. His ashes have long since 
canvas, without sketch or study—a creation mingled with those of Maria de Bibbiena. 
rather than a picture. 
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A LOVE SONG. 
BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


He presses kisses on my brow, Sweet kisses from the lips I love, 

As softly as the rain-drop’s fall; Strung on the heart’s most tender chords, 
Like fragrant blossoms of the Spring, Like pearls that tremble with my joy, 

And sweeter, sweeter than them all! Too beantiful for poets’ words’ 
And fresher, purer than the winds, So press them ever on my brow; 

That lift the petals of the flowers, They soothe the pain that’s throbbing there; 
They gladden all my fevered life They are the fittest diadem 
~ With new and renovating powers. My longing soul aspires to wear. 
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THE BROKEN LIFE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of th Distriet 
a Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] c 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59. 


CHAPTER X. 

I xerr my chamber, that day, striving to 
make up my mind about what course was best 
for me to pursue. My life at Mr. Lee’s had 
become so harassing, that it was absolutely 
burdensome. I did not know friends from ene- 
mies in that house, for every being in it seemed 
changed. I sat down alone and wept in bitter 
grief. Should I go away and leave the ill-con- 
tested field to that woman, who was surely work- 
ing out some great evil to the whole family? I 
was not entirely dependant. A little fund of 
property still vested in my favor, but it was in 
Mr. Lee’s hands, and so generously had he pro- 
vided for every possible want, that even the 
little income remained untouched. Besides, I 
had ability, and could have earned my bread 
anywhere, either as a governess or a teacher. 
Thus personal considerations could not have 
bowed down my spirits to the state of depres- 


sion that fell upon me. Something deeper lay 3 





Toward night Jessie came to my room. She 
was sad and disheartened; Mr. Lee had not 
spoken te her since our return; and even her 
mother was vexed that she should have exposed 
herself to the storm. 

I inquired if Mr. Lawrence was at the house 
when her father returned. Jessie thought not, 
but could not say positively; only he seldom 
was there except in her father’s absence: She 
said this abruptly and turned the conversation; 
the very name of Lawrence seemed to distress 
her. 

* Aunt Matty,” she said, after a dreary silence, 
‘will this widow never leave our house? Shall 
we remain in this ehaos till it brings ruin onus 
all? Mother seems fading away, and no one 
appears to care. You look ten years older; 
and as for me——” 

**Well, Jessie?” 

‘No matter about me; but something must 
be done. So long as it was myself only I made 





at my heart. Was it love for Jessie?—was it; an effort to bear it; but we are all changed, 
fear that the poor girl would be left, without de- 3 all unbappy—dear, sweet mamma, and even 
fence, to the machinations of that cruel woman? 3 Lottie. There is poison in the very atmos- 
I cannot tell. If other and more selfish feelings ; phere, I think.” 
existed in my bosom, I did not know it. Indeed,} ‘Let us have patience, Jessie, this cannot 
so absorbed were all my faculties in the difficul- } last much longer; but while Mrs. Dennison 
ties that thickened around us, that I had no; remains here, do not forget that she is your 
time for self-examination. Dear, dear Jessie! | mother's guest.” 
how could I help her? “But how long—how long, I say, will this 
The thorough drenching which I had received ; last? My father is getting more distant and 
made me hoarse and really ill. In my anxiety I; estranged every hour. I feel like an alien 
had neglected to change my clothes; but the : under his roof—a stranger to my very self.” 
cold shudder that crept over me aroused my{ She was greatly excited, and wrung her hands 
attention to the danger, and, changing my damp : with passionate vehemence. The proud reliance 
garments, I lay down striving to get warm. 3 of character was all swept away; she fell upon 
I have a vague recollection that the sun : her knees by the bed on which I lay and sobbed 
broke out, and came flashing through the leaves ? aloud. Iam sure this would not have happened 
into my chamber. Then I heard voices in the 3 with any one else; but I had become almost 8 
garden beneath, which thrilled me worse than; second self to the dear girl, and she was not 
the cold. Mr. Lee and Mrs. Dennison were } ashamed to give way to her grief in my pre 
conversing together on the terrace, where camp 3 sence. : 
stools and garden chairs were always standing.; While she was on her knees, Lottie opened 
I could have heard everything; the temptation g my chamber door and looked in. Seeing a 
was great, but I put it away, burying my head } Jessie she drew back, placed # finger on sie 
in my pillow, and drowning their voices with ; lips, and performed a series of pantomime tha 
my sobs. 3 would have been exceedingly ludicrous but for 
13 
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adaieiety that beset me. As it was, I saw 3; sarpent has about done up your business for 
that she had something to communicate, but $ : 3 you, as she means to for me and the rest of ’em 
was afraid to ask her in while Jessie was so 3 before long.” 
disturbed. She saw this, and darting a finger § **Done my business for me, Lottie! What 
backward over her shoulder and forward at me, $ does that mean? I do not understand.” 
as if it had been a weapon, retreated, making § “Likely enough; but I'll tell you, Babylon 
up faces that grew more ladicrous with every } is in love with Mr. Lawrence.” 
backward step. Jessie had seen nothing of this. I wish from my heart he’d marry her,’ I 
She arose, after a little, and went out @ighing 3 thought. 
hea 3; “But she won’t have him,” said Lottie, as if 
Directly after she was gone, Lottie came back, 3 answering my thought. ‘At any rate, not yet.” 
and, closing the door, bolted it inside and came } N ‘‘Well, well, Lottie, tell me what brings you 
up to my bed on tip-toe. She looked pale and : here? My head aches.” 
frightened, but her eyes shone through the} **So does mine,” said Lottie, with feeling, 
shadows that had suddenly settled around them, } lifting a hand to her head and pressing her 
and she moved like a hound doubling on its$ forehead hard with the palm. ‘Well, Miss 
y. ¢ Hyde, a little while ago, Mr. Lee and Mrs. 
“Miss Hyde,” she said, “just listen while { Babylon were sitting on the platform under 
you have time; that red Babylon has gone and 3 ; this very window. It was just after the rain, 
done it. I’ve had my hands full all day scooting ; and they happened to meet as he was coming 
about among the wet bushes and holding my 3 out to enjoy the sunshine. I happened in the 
breath behind window-shutters. Now, would 3 same way to be dusting the sofa close by the 
you believe it? I’ve been two hull hours 3 window, and it took me a good while. Don’t 
suinched up in that big rosewood book-case H put up your hand, Miss Hyde, you’d a tiatanes 
with the green silk lining; for them new painted ’ yourself. She was talking about you.” 
tinders in the tower library are the most ag-} ‘About me?” 
gravating things to one as wants to keep her} ‘Yes. I can’t give the words; but she was 
tyes open. Thanks be to goodness! the new : saying, in her sucky way, that ‘Miss Jessie was 
books haven’t ariv, and I should have had lots} so much altered since she met her at the sea- 
of room if human beings had been built flat. * shore, so obstinate and demonstrative, vul- 
As it was, I got along by holding in my breath 3 $ garized, as one might say, if anything so very 
and bowing the doors a trifle.” $ beautiful could be vulgarized. But didn’t Mr. 
“But what did you go into the book-case for, 3 Lee think that a governess who followed her 
Lottie?” I inquired, anxious to bring her to $ § pupil into society was rather a drawback, and 
some point in her communication. < apt to get a predominating influence over that 
“What did I go into the book-case for? Why, $ S of the parents? Was he certain of Miss Jessie’s 
only to hear what was going on in that room, to : friend, of her prudence, and disinterestedness? 
be sure. Wasn’t that Mr. Lawrence and Mrs. $ Of course she had no right to give an opinion; 
Babylon there, sitting on the sofa together two ; but when the time came for a governess to give 
hull hours ?”” up her authority, was there no chance that 
“And you listened to the conversation ?” $ she might become a dangerous counsellor? Of 
“In course, I did.” $course Mr. Lee knew best, his wisdom was 
She seemed waiting for me to ask more ques- 3 never at fault; but would not a younger com- 
tions, but I could not force myself thus in-}panion, one perfectly independent, and who 
directly to partake in a dishonorable act. 3 had some experience in society, produce @ 
“You won’t ask what they said, and yet are ; 3 better result?” I wish you could a seen Mr. 
8 dying to know, any fool can see that. Well, Lee’s face, Miss Hyde. He looked up all of « 
thanks be to goodness! I ain’t a lady, and if 13 $ sudden, and his eyes flashed fire; Babylon saw 
was, for her sake I’d do wuss things than that; rr it, and looked down as if butter wouldn’t melt 
my ears were made to hear with, and I ain’t tin in her mouth; and then he took her hand in 
going to fight agin nature.” $ his—it wasn’t the first time, Miss Hyde, I’d bet 
“But you came to see me for something, Lot- : my head on that, for it all came too easy—then 
tiet” he said how difficult it was to find such a per- 
. “Certainly I did. But how is one to tell$son. One who was an ornament to society, and 
things Without talking right out? Well, if you; : yet willing to live in a place like that, which 
Won't listen to what I heard in the book-case, I : ’ Mrs. Lee’s illness made, in some sort, like a 
Must tell you in @ promiscuous way. This she} ¢ prison. 
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**She left her hand in his, and lifted her eyes ; “Yes, child.” 
to his face sideways—you know how—and said; ‘It is about mistress. Don’t you see how 
a few words almost in a whisper. I couldn’t; dreadfully thin she is getting? You can almos 
catch the first word, but he turned red as fire ; look through her hand.” 
and lifted her hand to his lips almost, then he; ‘Yes, Lottie, it makes my heart ache to think 
dropped it again and begged her pardon.” 2 of it. Have you any idea of the cause?” 

I had no power to stop Lottie’s narrative. ‘* He don’t visit her much now.” 

The import of this conversation struck me with} ‘You have noticed it, you——” 

a sudden pang. It seemed as if sentence of} ‘I count the minutes every day.” 

death had been pronounced against me. What “This might vex her, but not to the extent 
could I do? Where on earth was a home like ; that seems so visible.” 

that to be found? What would Jessie and Mrs. s* No, there is something else. I cannot un- 
Lee do without me? That woman in my place! 3 derstand it; but wait awhile, Miss Hyde, I'm 
The thought was anguish. I almost hated her. ; on hand.” 

Lottie stood by the bed, looking at me with I hardly heard this. The idea that my pre- 
trouble in her face. $ sence in that house had become a burden, that 

“I knew that it would be a blow; but this is} I might be at.any moment desired to leave my 
worse than I expected,” she said. ‘How white } place in the family for that woman to fill, ab- 
you are—how your lips quiver! But don’t take} sorbed my faculties, and, in the selfishness of 
on so. Let them try it; let Babylon do her} my distress, I gave less heed than the subject 
worst—she’ll find her match. I’ve learned ai claimed to what the girl was saying. 
thing or two, since she came, that I didn’t} She saw this, I suppose; for, with renewed 
know before. Especially how to droop your : entreaties that I should hold firmly to my posi- 
eyelids and look meek, then open ’em quick and } tion and trust to her for the rest, she crept from 
fiash out fire. It’s taking, I’ve tried it with— } the room almost crying. 
with——” ’ About an hour after this I arose, bathed my 

“With whom, Lottie?” S forehead, and went into Mrs. Lee’s chamber, 

“With—but no matter; when the birds sing, } for the pain of my solitary thoughts became 
chiekens have a right to peep. Babylon isn’t? unendurable. The poor lady was lying on the 
the only person who can turn a feller’s head, § sofa, with her eyes closed, looking more wan 
and good looks is according to one’s taste. Then} than ever. Something troubled her, I am sure; 
there’s a difference in flirting, when the object ? for tears were swelling under the transparent 
is a good one; don’t you think so, Miss Hyde?” ; whiteness of ‘her eyelids, and her hands were 

“‘I don’t know, Lottie,” was my dreary an- {clasped over her bosom. This was an attitude 
swer; ‘you must ask about these matters of: habitual to her when disturbed by any grief, 
some one who has had more experience.” § and seeing it I turned to go away; but she 

“Qh! I don’t care about asking; it all comes} heard my footstep and opened her eyes. There 
natural enough after the first lesson. But you} was something in her manner that went to my 
won't let them drive you away—it would break § heart—a sort of mournful constraint, as if she 
her heart, I know it would.” 3 shrunk from my presence. Still she held forth 

Her eyes were full of tears. Poor girl! she $ her hand. 
had a good heart. I sat down in my old place, and she closed 

This sympathy touched me deeply. I was so; her eyes again, as if any effort at speech was 
desolate and felt so wronged, that a kind word; beyond her strength. In the broader light 
filled me with gratitude, even from Loitie. $ which fell upon her face, I saw that she had 

“Qh! ma’am, don’t mind it! Babylon shan’t } been crying—an unusual thing with her at any 
hurt you while I can help it. Only be firm, time; for all sources of trouble had been kept so 
and don’t go off ina fit of pride. Stand your} sedulously from that room, that grief amount 
ground to the last, and when the worst comes } ing to tears seldom found its way there. 
to the worst, depend on me.” After a prolonged silence that chilled me to 

The girl took my hand and kissed it; then, $the heart, she laid her hand on mine, and I 
kneeling down by the bed, laid her face close to } saw that her earnest eyes were dwelling on my 
mine. face. 

“Miss Hyde——” “Dear Miss Hyde, we have been so happy 

“Well, my good girl.” together—I thought no family was ever united 

“T have something to say, something that ; like ours!” : 
worries me dreadfully; are you listening?” 3 I understood the pathos in her voice, the 
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peaning of her words. Mr. Lee had begun the ; 
subject; already they were about to prove how } 
troublesome and useless I had been—how much 
py place was wanted for another. 

#You do not speak,” she said; ‘surely, 
nothing has been said to wound you.” 

“No,” I answered, ‘nothing. I only come 
tose if you were in want of anything.” 

«Ah! you have always been so attentive, so 
kind! ‘How shall I get along without you?” 

So it was decided. He had spoken, and they 
had settled my destiny: the gentle invalid yield- 
ing without @ murmur while her best friend was 
driven from under her roof. I had no heart to $ 
continue the conversation, and she, poor lady! 
evidently lacked the courage to speak plainer. 
Thus, with heaviness of soul, we remained to- 
geher in silence. Her eyes were closed, but 3 
not with sleep, I am sure of that; and I felt a 
dead heaviness creeping over me, which carried 
vith it a dreary sense of pain. 





can sleep honestly. Now just go up to your 
room, if you please, and don’t let them see you 
looking so miserable. There’s trouble enough 
without that.” 

The cook came toward us before I could an- 
swer. She was preparing to send up tea for 
the family, and muttered something about ladies 
always being in the way in a kitchen. . So great 
was the depression of my spirits, that I allowed 
this to wound me, and went away in deeper 
dejection. 

No human soul came near me during the 
evening. I could not sleep—the stimulus urged 
my brain into swift action. I reviewed all 
the difficulties of my position over and over 
again; strange projects came into my mind, 
ways by which my wrongs—for I had been 
wronged—should be redressed, speeches more 
eloquent than ever could reach my lips inspired 
me, and these were to be addressed to Mr. Lee, 
in the presence of that woman. A thousand 


Itwas getting dark when I left the chamber. ; wild fancies seized upon my brain and held it. 
The depression was so heavy upon me that II had no wish to change my position. Having 
veat down to the kitchen, thinking to ask the 3 thrown myself on the bed in my clothes, I re- 
ook for a cup of warm tea. Lottie was there * mained there, thinking, thinking, thinking till 
busy at the range, and, singular enough, making ; my brain ached, but would not pause for rest. 
tea, a8 if my wants had been divined. I heard a bustle in the house as if the family 


“A good handful, cook,” she said, holding 3 were retiring; then the clock struck eleven, 
tut the silver tea-pot for a renewed supply. ‘‘I twelve, one. The hours did not seem long, but\ 


vant it good and strong, something that will the stillness almost terrified me. All at once, 
make one’s eyes snap.” : Sit was after midnight some time, a sound ap- 
When the cook turned to’put her canister in } proached my chamber like the rush of a bird 


its place, Lottie went to the closet and brought $ 
out two cups and saucers. 

“Miss Hyde,” she said, “you have just come 
in time. I knew it’d be wanted; try a good, 
trong cup, it will take the jog off your head in 
no time,” 

I thanked her and took the cup she offered. 
twas strong to bitterness, and I did not like 
ihe taste but when I passed it back, Lottie put 
more sugar and cream, but no water. I was 
wo Weary for protest, and drank the bitterness 
Vithout further comment. 

Lottie seemed pleased, and insisted on it that 
I should take a second cup, filling her own for 
the third time, and draining it with what I 
thought must be heroism instead of desire. 

: “There,” she said, setting her cup down, 
that will do, I reckon; it makes my head as 
= scork. How do you feel, Miss Hyde?” 
tis very, very strong, Lottie, and I fear it 

vill keep me awake all night.” 

Pear!” cried the girl, ‘fear! Why, of 
worse it will! To tell you the truth,” she 

bending toward me, and whispering, ‘‘I 
to think this isn’t the house where one 





through the air. I started up and listened. 
The door opened softly, and a figure glided in. 

‘‘Miss Hyde, are you awake? Get up this 
minute and come with me; if your shoes are 
on, take them off. Come.” 

I sprang up and followed Lottie swiftly and 
silently as she had reached my chamber. She 
led me through the passage into her own little 
room. As I passed along the passage which led 
from the main building to the tower, it seemed 
to me that my dress brushed against some one 
crouching in a dark corner; but Lottie had not 
seen it, and I followed her, holding my breath. 
She glided through her own room into the 
chamber where Mrs. Lee slept. The carpets 
were thick as wood moss, and our feet gave no 
sound. When she was fairly in the room, Lottie 
paused, and I heard a slight, scraping sound; 
then the sudden flash of a match, followed by 
the blaze of a candle which the girl carried in 
her hand. 

As the light broke up, a faint cry arose from 
the bed; a figure which bent over it rose up 
suddenly, and I stood face to face with Mrs. 
Dennison, the whitest woman that ever my eyes 
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dwelt upon. She held a crystal toilet-bottle in 
one hand, and in the other a wet pocket-hand- 
. Kerchief. 

“Stand by the door, Miss Hyde. Don’t let 
her move a foot. TI’ll be back in a flash.” 

Lottie darted from the room as she spoke, 
leaving the candle on the carpet. 

The woman turned upon me then with the 
spirit of a tigress. Her eyes flashed fire, the 
white teeth shone through her curved lips. She 
attempted to pass me, but I retreated to the 
door and kept the threshold. She came for- 
ward as if to force me away, still holding the 
bottle and handkerchief in her hands. Never 
in my life had I seen a face so beautiful and so 
fiendish. There was desperation in her eyes, 
violence in her action; but though weaker and 
smaller than her, I would have died on the 
threshold of that door rather than have allowed 
her to cross it. 

All at once her face changed. She was look- 
ing, not at me, but over my shoulder; a flash 
of quick intelligence shot from her eyes, and 
the next moment she had thrown both arms 
about my neck and pressed my face to her 
bosom. I knew that some one came close up 
behind me, and heard the clink of glass; then 


a rush of feet through Lottie’s room and along 


the passage. All this could not have lasted a 
minute. I struggled from the woman’s embrace 
and pushed her from me with a violence that 
made her stagger. Her face had changed to 
its old look of triumph. She laughed, not 
naturally—that was beyond even her powers 
of self-command—but in a way that made me 
shiver. 

‘sDear Miss Hyde, is it you?” she said, in a 
voice that quaked in spite of herself. ‘How 
terribly frightened Iwas! Poor Mrs. Lee must 
have been very ill. I heard her moaning and 
ealling for help in my room, and came at once; 
she seems quite insensible now.” 

T looked toward the bed. Mrs. Lee lay upon 
ft, white and still as a corse, her eyes closed, 
and her lips of a bluish white. Was she dead? 
Had the woman killed her? A strong, pungent 
smell filled the room—a smell of chloroform. 
It was almost suffocating. 

Mrs. Dennison seemed to think of this sud- 
denly, and, darting toward the window, flung 
open two of the sashes before I knew what she 
was about. A gush of fresh air swept through 
the room; the pungent odor grew fainter and 
fainter, at which she smiled on me triumphantly. 

I looked at her closely, as she stood in the 
light; a toilet-bottle was still in her hand, but 
it was of crimson glass spotted with gold; that 
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$ which she held, when I came in, was wetione 
; pure as water. How had she managed to change 
the crystal flask? What had become of the hand. 
kerchief? 

Still smiling on me, she approached the bed 
and scattered fragrant drops from the crimson 
flask over the pillows and the deathly face of 
my poor friend. How still she lay! The white. 
ness of her face was terrible, but I dared not 
approach her; my post was by the door til 
Lottie came; but it made my blood run cold to 





3 see that woman bending over her, smoothing 


s : . 
3 the pillows with her hand, and filling the room 


with that lying fragrance. 

It seemed an eternity before Lottie came back, 
yet she had not been absent three minutes, She 
came alone and stood by me at the door, regari- 

ing Mrs. Dennison’s movements with the keen 
vigilance of a fox. But a glimpse of Mrs. Lee’s 
face made her start forward with a ery of dis. 
may. 

«My mistress, she is dead! They have killed 
her!” 

She would have fallen upon her knees by the 
bed, but Mrs. Dennison put her aside. It was 
an easy thing, for Lottie had lost all her strength 
3 then. 

“Foolish child! she has only fainted,” said 
Mrs. Dennison, holding her back; ‘the air will 
bring her to.” 

Lottie’s courage returned with these words, 
and, struggling from Mrs. Dennison’s hold, she 
sat down upon the bed, chafing Mrs. Lee's cold 
hands and kissing them with loving tenderness. 

“Ts she really and truly alive?” said the poor 
girl, appealing to me. 

I could not resist the wistful anxiety of that 
look; but came forward, holding my breath with 
a dread that her fears might be true. 

That moment Mr. Lee entered the room, and 
directly came Jessie with a look of terror o 
: her face. She trembled like a leaf at the sight 
of her mother, and turned to me, looking the 
question which she could not frame in speech. 

“Tt is not death! I hope and believe that 
is not death!” I said. 

Jessie fell upon a chair and burst into tears. 

“Hush! child,” said her father, “let us lear 
what has happened. Mrs. Dennison, can you tell 
me?” 

«J hardly know myeelf,” answered the widow, 
innocently. ‘I heard moans and a cry for help 
coming from this room, and, springing up from 
§ my sleep, ran to see what it meant. There was 
‘no light in the room, but I felt that Mrs. Let 
S was cold and still as she lies now—alive, but 
§ motionless. I had snatched a bottle from »y 
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joilet, and was bathing her head with its ¢on- S heeded. Every kind effort failed to draw her 
tents when Miss Hyde and the servant came in. ; from this dull state of half-consciousness, till 
They were very mueh terrified, and slarmed the Mr. Lee passed his arm under her head and 
house, I hope, unnecessarily. It is a deep faint- ; drew it to his bosom. Then a thrill seemed to 
ing fit. I am sure she will come out safely in ; pass through her whole frame, a smile dawned 
time.” on her pale mouth. 

As the woman said this, Lottie stood looking “Have I been ill?” she murmured, resting 
in her face, lost with blank eerapeen She § her head against the bosom to which he gently 
om red ae im — 8 tee a one her—‘‘very ill, that you all come here in 

e changed atmosphere o: e room, and, for : the night?” 
ye ba tonente ~ an opet hte dam} “Yes,” answered Mr. Lee, very tenderly; for 
i ned clea fanana a a d to : » pe ent to forget everything in her danger. 

¥ a patronizing glance ; ‘‘But for our kind guest I fear it might have 
at the crest-fallen girl; “T never saw anything 3 gone hard with you.” 
80 “os r my life.’ “ : oe Lottie, who was crouching at her mistress’ 
never saw snyt ing so wicked!” Lot- 3 feet, with her face buried in the bed clothes, 
tie burst forth, clenching her hands and almost ; uttered a sarcastic, ‘Oh! oh! I can’t bear it!” 
shaking them at the woman. and, starting up, rushed into her room, looking 
‘on fe Oh! not so 9 as on my good: at Mrs. Dennison like a wild cat over her 

said the woman, gently. ‘One can be ; shoulders. 

frightened, you know, without being wicked!” $ Poor Lottie!” muttered Mrs. Lee. “How it 

“Yes,” said Lottie, with a sob; ‘‘and a person ‘troubles her to see any one suffer! And you 
can be wicked without being frightened, I know : my kind guest-——” 
that well reget The gentle lady held out her hand to Mrs. 

—-cetbpwreewer «oral mn em smiling wanly, but too feeble for any 

or one ins ea wild animal } other expression of gratitude. 
nin but directly her eyes fell upon her mis- : ‘‘Mamma,” said Jessie, quickly, ‘‘do not try 
he Agen relaxed, and, creeping to the; to speak, but rest. This has been a terrible 
ie, She began to cry. 3 attack.” 

“Oh! bring her to#-bring her to, and Iwon’t’ “You here, my child, and I not know it!” 
ag an, she pleaded, looking pite- $ whispered the invalid; ‘‘forgive me.” 
ously at the widow. Mrs. Dennison pressed forward; but Jessie 

“I am not omnipotent, poor child!” was the 3 stepped between her and the invalid, not rudely, 
oe i Pr oy I think there is a move- $ but with that quiet decision which became the 

of her eyelids. daughter of that proud man. 
one, rose from her knees and looked eagerly ‘Aunt Mattie,” she said, glancing past the 
‘: a se cae “aad yes, she is alive; she } widow, ‘‘had you not better leave her to papa 
erse ! my mistress, my mis-} and me? So many faces excite her.” 
tress, I will never, never leave you again. I'll Jessie was very on and I saw that her lips 
oe the ned " the foot of your bed, like a} were quivering with agitation. Something had 
efore anybody reaches you!” wounded her almost beyond bearing. 
- Tears rained down poor Lottie’s face, and her “Yes,” I answered, iatiatty, oan will with- 
an was so full of grief, that no one had the } draw;” and, looking at Mrs. Dennison, steadily, 
ar to chide her, though it seemed to disturb $ I waited for her to move first. 
Soto who was slowly recovering con-$ ‘This may be of service,” she said, sweetly, 
‘a 90 Mrs. Lee at last opened her eyes} placing the ruby-tinted bottle in Jessie’s hand. 
eres vaguely around at the people near $ “I found it very useful in reviving her.” 
rool without seeming to recognize them;$ Jessie took the bottle, but set it down at once, 
ea ttie caught her vacant gaze, she burst } Indeed her hand shook so violently that it must 

On! F : otherwise have fallen. 
ss “ye —— t you know me? It’s Lot- “Now, Miss Hyde, I do not see that our pre- 

= 8 Lottie! sence will be of further use,” said the widow, 

is pathetic cry gained no response. Those gliding toward the door. 
roa 4 eyes wandered from face to face, with; I stepped back to avoid contact even with her 
fas appealing look, indescribably touch- garments. My heart was full of bitter loathing. 

a a bent over her, striving to make } I grew cold as she passed me, and answered her 

own; but her sweet voice passed un- ‘ smile with a look that frightened it from her 
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lips. We passed through Lottie’s room, but I 3 even and deep, waiting for her. All at ates 
could not force myself to enter it till her shadow : that strange smell that was in the room when 
even had disappeared. Then I went in and } you came almost strangled me; but as I bit my 
spoke to the girl, who had curled herself up in 3lips harder, down came a wet cloth over my 
the window-seat, with her knees drawn.up, and face. It almost smothered me, for she pressed 
both hands locked over them. $ it close with her hand till I felt a strange falling 

“Don’t speak to me; don’t anybody dare to } away, as if she had forced me over a rock, and 
speak to me!” she said, motioning me off with 3 I was myself sinking. One minute more and I 
her head. “TI ain’t worth noticing. I’d give should have been nowhere; but some noise in 
something to any decent person that’d whip me 3 the entry took her away. I snatched the cloth 


within an inch of my life, or bite me—I don’t 
care which-—so long as it hurt.” 
‘‘Lottie,” I whispered, pressing my hand on 


from my face and crept softly out of bed; but 
the whirl and weight made me so dizzy I could 
not walk, but crept on my hands and knees 


her shoulder to enforce what I said, ‘‘do not ; through the door which she had left open. Here 
speak a word of this till I have seen you. Come; the fresh air blew over me, and I grew steady 
up to my room.” enough to run to your room. You know how 
“TI won’t. Nothing on earth shall take me} we found her, and how she put us down, I 
out of her sight again. There’ll be murder if I } thought we had her, safe and sure; but here we 
do.” ‘are worse off than ever. I believe she would 
‘‘Hush! Lottie, I do not understand all this,’’ § kill that blessed angel before his face, and no 
“But I do; and I give up she’s outgeneraled 3 one would believe it.” 
me. I'll never pretend to crow over her again; ; I sat in silence, wondering what course it 
but it’s awful, oh! it’s awful!” was best for me to pursue. That this woman 
She shuddered all over and crouched closer $ was undermining Mrs. Lee’s feeble life, by re- 
together, winding both arms tightly around her : peated applications of chloroform, I could not 
knees. $ doubt; but how convince the family of this? 
Tell me all about it, Lottie. ‘I must know $ It was an act so hideous in itself, that the very 
in order torjudge how to act.” charge, if unbelieved, would be considered a 
She moved on the window-seat that I might crime. I was sure that, with the help of her 
sit closer to. her; then drawing my head down { maid, she had changed the bottle which con- 
with her arm, whispered, H tained the chloroform while struggling with me 
“I knew that she was doing something, and ? at the door; but how was I to prove this? Lot- 
that Mrs. Lee was suffering by it; but what, 3} tie—alas! this woman had so fascinated those 
that was the question. I tried to keep awake $ who held power in the family, that her story 
a nights, but it was of no use; no log ever slept § would be of no avail without some indisputable 
as I did. Last night, you remember, I drank $ proof to sustain it. Jessie would believe us, 
that strong tea. It wasn’t because I liked it, : I was sure; but the belief, without power to 
but I was determined to keep awake. I wanted $ remedy a state of things so terrrible that it 
you to be on hand as well, and gave you a power- : made my heart sink, could only produce pain. 
ful dose; and wasn’t you wide awake as a night- ; What could Ido? Helplessly I asked the ques- 
hawk when I came into your room? 3 





Yet a terrible necessity required all my 
“Well, I went to bed just as I always do, and $ energies. 


tion. 


lay down with my eyes shut, waiting. Babylon 3 The dejection of poor Lottie had a numbing 
had gone to her room; but Cora was floating $ effect upon me. She, usually so full of resources, 
about in the passages a good while; finally she $ so arduous in her courage, sat on the window- 
went in, and everything was still. It seemed $ seat, crest-fallen and beaten like myself. One 
to me as if I kept growing sharper and wider } thing was certain, Lottie would keep strict guard 
awake every minute; but I never heard that} now. Whatever the woman’s motives were, the 
woman’s step till she stood over me and her $ events of that night would never be repeated, ” 
shadow fell clear across the bed; I bit my lips} long as that faithful creature kept her place 12 
to keep from screaming, but lay still and waited. } the household. But how long would she keep 
‘She called my name two or three times, whis-; that place? How long should I be left under 
pering louder each time; but I drew my breath ‘ the same roof? (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF COLORS IN DRESS. 
BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 


Or the two attributes of ornamental art, < peans mourn in black; the Chinese in white; 
namely, color and form, color has always been $ the Egyptians in yellow; the Turks in blue or 
the more attractive, especially to the unedu- violet. Colors also have emblematical significa- 
cated eye. An appreciation of the beauty of § tions; but into these I cannot now enter. 
form is generally the effect of cultivation; but-: In tropical countries, where the birds and 
thelove of color is innate. There are few eyes 3 insects are brilliantly colored, the inhabitants 
possessed of the blessing of sight which are not ; have a peculiar delight in decorating their per- 
sfected by it, more or less. This is true of } sons with bright colors. If we examine relics 
simals as well as of men. The effect of red : of art, not only of early date, but those of the 
upon the bovine race is well known. In Spanish ; best period—the era of Raphael for instance— 
bill-fights, the agile matador rouses the courage $ we find draperies of the primitive (red, blue, 
of his four-footed opponent by waving before $ yellow) or secondary (green, orange, and pur- 
his eyes a red scarf or flag. The terror shown } ple) colors. The same remark is applicable to 
by wild beasts at the presence of fire—the ; architectural decoration, where colors are en- 
traveler’s protection—has been ascribed to the § hanced by opposition to white and black. The 
tight of the ruddy glare of. the flames. In in- 3 Egyptian and Assyrian courts of the Crystal 
fints, one of the first acts of consciousness is } Palace will supply us with examples. 
the recognition of artificial light when concen-$ But bright colors, though they may gratify 
trated, as in the flame of a candle, and con-: the savage, will not please the educated eye, 
trasted with surrounding gloom; or of bright > unless they be combined ia harmonious propor- 
colors displayed before the eye. Grown older, : tion. The skill of the artist—especially the 
the child loves colored toys, and colored pic- 3 decorative artist, under which term is included 
tures, and generally prefers the more gaudy 3 the modiste—will accordingly be shown in com- 
colors, stch as red and yellow, to the sober} bining the various colors in such proportions 
mes, The South Sea Islander robes himself in and apposition as will produce the most pleas- 
as mantle of feathers, gay with all the colors of 3 ing effect to the eye. Nor will the modifying 
therainbow. To many races a string of colored 3 influences of light and shade, as shown in the 
beads is a coveted decoration. The American { rounded forms of the human figure and the re- 
indian is terrible in his war-paint; with glaring } lieved surfaces of architecture, escape the atten- 
contrasts of red and yellow, black and white, 3 tion of the true artist. It will be seen how the 
he thinks to add to the deadly effect of his arms. colors are vivified by light and saddened by 
Who can say whether the blue pigment with ; shade; and how the brilliant colors are inten- 
hich the ancient Briton dyed the exposed parts $ sified by contrast with the more somber ones. 

a his body may not have been applied with ; In process of time artists became aware of the 
tinilar intentions ? $ value of the various shades of gray and brown— 

Among some nations color was significant of $ ‘‘the broken colors,” as we call them—in pro- 
nuk or condition, The Romans permitted none 8 ducing harmonious effects, and giving value to 
but those of the highest rank to wear the Tyrian {the purer colors by contrast. These tints are 
purple; and the pigment vermilion was reserved ; called “broken colors,” because they are com- 
for the statues of the gods. With the Mahom- § pounded of two or three others. 
nedans, a green turban denotes a descendant of} The Oriental nations—namely, the Chinese, 
Ali, the kinsman of the prophet. In the Romish : the Indians, and the Saracens—have always been 

the cardinals wear scarlet; and in Euro- 3 remarked for their exquisite taste in colors; so 

pean countries may be seen the servants of the $ much so that Mr. Owen Jones, and other artists 
tshope clothed in regal purple. The religious : who have made colors their study, have analyzed 
po renouncing the pomps and vanities of} with great care the decorative works of these 
orld, clothe themselves in quiet gray and $ people, and have discovered the principles which 
wit black and white. Colors are the out- 3 govern their various combinations of color. It 
and visible signs of mourning. The Euro-}; has been ascertained that the on ons of 
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Oriental coloring is produced, not by the mix- 
ture of one color with another, but by their har- 
monious juxtaposition in proper proportion—so 
that a surface which, when placed near the eye, 
appears to be covered with a symmetrically- 
arranged mosaic of the primitive or secondary 
colors, presents, at a distance, or when modified 
by light and shade, a kind of neutralized bloom; 
thus producing, but by a different process, the 
broken tints employed by the European painter. 
In the one case, these broken tints are merely 
an optical effect, varying as they are viewed 


from different distances; in the other, the pain- $- 


ter combines the tints on his palette, or the 
dyer in his vat, and the positive colors of which 
they are composed are no longer capable of 
being distinguished by the eye. In both cases 
great skill is required to produce harmonious 
effect. 

Although we hear of “‘an eye for color’ and 
“an ear for music,” as if the power of appre- 
ciating harmonious colors and sounds were a 
peculiar gift from nature, yet we know that both 
faculties may be cultivated to a considerable 
extent. And, considering that every one em- 
ploys colors, either in dress or household deco- 
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observe the glaring contrasts of bright colors 
by which the dress of many persons is distin. 
guished. Children, especially, seem the sport 
of caprice in this way. On their little persons 
frequently meet all the colors of the rainbow 
without their harmony. The mantle—the dies 
—the bonnet, with its trimmings—the stocy. 
ings; all of divers colors, and no two of them 
in harmony! Verily, Jacob is not the only pa 
rent whose darlings have coats of many colors! 
These good people probably think that fine 
feathers make fine birds. 

There is one class of persons, possessed of 
more money than taste, who estimate colors by 
their cost only, and will purchase the most ex- 
pensive merely because they are expensive and 
fashionable. Of this class was a certain lady, of 
whom it is related that, in reply to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ inquiry as to what color the dress of 
herself and husband, who were then sitting, 
should be painted, asked which were the most 
expensive colors? ‘Carmine and ultramarine,” 
replied the artist. ‘Then,” rejoined the lady, 
‘‘paint me in ultramarine, and my husband in 
carmine!” 

We hear constantly of fashionable colors, and 


ration, while only a limited number of persons these fashionable colors are forever changing; 


learn music, and that chiefly as an amusement; $ moreover, we hear more of their novelty than 
it does seem almost indispensable that every of their beauty. All who wish to be fashion- 


one should understand the general principles 
which regulate the harmonious combination of 
colors. It is just as reasonable to expect per- 
sons who “have not an eye for. color’—or, 
speaking ‘more correctly, who do not under- 
stand the laws which govern the employment of 
colors—to use them harmoniously, as it would 
be for those who have no ear, natural or ac- 
quired, for music, te produce harmony by strik- 
ing at random the notes of a musical instrument. 
Every color has a distinct effect upon the eye, 
as every note has its distinct sound to the ear: 
but. the beauty of both consists in their har- 
monious combination, and this is always the 
result of refined taste—sometimes innate—and 
of cultivation. Discordant colors are as painful 
to the educated eye as discordant notes to a 
musical ear. 

I wish I could impress this truth upon the 
reader—that I could induce every one to study 
harmony of color in its application to personal 
and domestic decoration. It is a study which 
must interest everybody, and which is not diffi- 
cult to master. And yet, how few understand 
it! How few think there is any art at all in the 
arrangement of colors! To satisfy oneself of 
these facts, it is only necessary to walk for half 
an hour along some public thoroughfare and 





able wear these colors because they are fashion- 
able, and because they are-new; but they do not 
consider whether they are adapted to the com 
plexion and age of the wearer, or whether they 
are in harmony with the rest of the dress. What 
should we say to a person who, with the right 
hand, plays an air in C major, and, with the 
left, an accompaniment in F minor? The merest 
novice in music would be conscious of the dis- 
cord thus produced; yet, as regards colors, the 
educated eye is constantly shocked by combina 
tions of color as startling and inharmonious. 
As regards dress, inharmonious combinations 
of color may arise from two causes: namely, 
first, from employing at the same time two or 
more colors which do not harmonize with each 
other; or, secondly, one color alone which does 
not harmonize with the complexion of the indi- 
vidual. The former is most annoying to the 
spectator, and actually sets one’s teeth on edge; 
the latter is chiefly prejudicial to the personsl 
appearance of the wearer. When we employ 
colors merely because they are fashionable, and 
without reference to complexion, ge, T their 
vicinity to other colors, one of these effects 38 
gure to arise. It would require considerably 
more space than is allotted to this article fully 
to illustrate the effect of colors in their applica 
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tion to dress only, to say nothing of their em- , But, it will be asked, is there no means of 
ployment in the internal decoration of houses. ; harmonizing colors so beautiful in themselves 
I must, however, endeavor to give the reader ’ with the complexion, and so avoiding these ill 
some idea of the importance of cultivating ‘‘an ; effects? To a certain extent this may be done; 





eye for colors,” in their relation to the first of 
these subjects. 

As the object of all decoration in dress is to 
improve, or set off to the greatest advantage, § 
the personal appearance of the wearer, it fol- 
lows that the colors employed should be suitable 
to the complexion; and, as complexions are so 
various, it is quite impossible that the fashion- 
thle color, though it may suit a few individuals, 3 
can he becoming to all. Instead, therefore, of : 
Vindly following fashion, as a sheep will follow 
the leader of the flock, even to destruction, I 
should like to see every lady select and wear 3 
the precise shade of color which is not only best $ 
slapted to her peculiar complexion, but is in 
perfect harmony with the rest of her habili- 
nents, and in accordance with her years and; 
condition. $ 

I have stated that the Orientals, and other 
inhabitants of tropical countries, such as the§ 
negroes of the West Indies, love to clothe them- ; 
selves'in brilliant and positive colors—reds and 
yellows, for instance. They are quite right a 
% doing. These bright colors contrast well 
with their dusky-complexions. With us “pale- : 
faces” it is different: we cannot bear positive ; 
colors in immediate contact with the skin with- ; 
out injury to the complexion. ; 





and as follows :— 

Should the complexion be dark, the purple 
tint may be dark also, because, by contrast, it 
makes the complexion appear fairer; if the skin 
be pale or fair, the tint should be lighter. In 
either case the color should never be placed next 
the skin, but should be parted from it by the 
hair and by a ruche of tulle, which produce the 
neutralizing effect of gray. Should the com- 
plexion still appear too yellow, green leaves 
or green ribbons may be worn as trimmings. 
These will often neutralize lilac and purple 
colors, and thus prevent their imparting an 
unfavorable hue to the skin. 

Scarcely less difficult than mauve to harmonize 
with the complexion is the equally beautiful 
color called ‘‘magenta,” The complementary 
color would be yellow-green; ‘‘magenta,”’ there- 
fore, requires very nice treatment to make it 
becoming. It must be subdued when near the 
skin, and this is best done by intermixture with 
black; either by diminishing its brightmess by 
nearly covering it with black lace, or by intro- 
ducing the color in very small quantity only. 
In connection with this color, I have recently 
observed some curious effects. First, as to its 
appearance alone: if in great quantity, the 
color, though beautiful in itself, is glaring, and 


Of all colors, perhaps the most trying to the 3 difficult to harmonize with its accompaniments. 
complexion are the different shades of lilac and i Secondly, as to its combination with black: ff 
purple. The fashionable and really beautiful $ the black and the magenta-color be in nearly 
nauve and its varieties are, of course, included $ equal quantities—such, for instance, as in checks 
in this category. In accordance with the well $ of a square inch of each color—the general effect 
known law of optics that all colors, simple or $is dull, and somewhat neutral. If, on the con- 
compound, have a tendency to tint surrounding $ trary, the checks consist of magenta and white, 
objects with a faint spectrum of their comple- 3 alternately, a bright effect will be produced. 
mentary color, those above-mentioned, which N Again, if the ground be black, with very narrow 
Tequire for their harmony various tints of yellow 3 stripes or cross-bars of magenta-color, a bright, 
and green, impart these supplementary colors; but yet subdued effect, will result. This last 
to the complexion. It is scarcely necessary to ; effect is produced on the principle that, as light 
tbeerve that, of all complexions, those which 3 is most brilliant when contrasted with a large 
‘ura upon the yellow are the most unpleasant portion of darkness—like the stars in a cloud- 
m their effect—and probably for this reason, $ less sky—so a small portion of bright color is 
that in this climate it is always a sign of bad s enhanced by contrast with a dark, and espe- 
health, ’ cialky a black ground. 
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LOVE’S CREATIVE POWER. 


"Tis true that to the sons of earth 
The curse of death was given; 

Yet love, through some mysterious power, 
Fled to its native Heaven. 

And so it is when fies of earth 
Are sundered by grim death, 


- 


They reunited are above 
By love’s creative breath; 

Ard there the soul can roam with joy, 
Through every fairy bower, 

And feel that death is conquered by 
Love’s pure mysterious power. 





PATTERN FOR NIGHT-CAP. 


BY EMIL 


We give, in this number, by way of variety, 
a pattern for a Night-Cap. This Night-Cap is 
made of: spotted muslin, and trimmed with lace 
and narrow satin ribbon. Fifteen inches of 
muslin, six yards of lace one inch wide, six 
yards of narrow satin ribbon, and three-quar- 
ters of a yard of ribbon one inch wide, will be 
required to make one cap. Of course, if five 
or six were made, so much muslin would not be 
required in proportion, as the material could 
be cut to better advantage. Cut out the crown 
the exact size of the pattern, and cut out the 
head-piece, allowing sufficient turnings for a 
broad hem down the front. This hem should 
be quite half an inch wide. Gather the crown 


Y H. MAY. 


3 from. where the fullness commences (which vill 
$ be seen in the illustration), run that and the 
head-piece together, letting the raw edge come 
on the right side, and then lay a very fine cord- 
ing over the join. 

Cut out the strings, join them on to the head- 
: piece, and then carry one row of lace all round 
; the cap and strings, putting it quite plain on 
$ the latter except round the ends. Put the other 
$ three rows of lace on, the last row being run 
on close to the cording, and so hiding the raw 
edges. A narrow piece of muslin should be 
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CROWN OF NIGHT-CAP. 


run on the head-piece behind from string to 
string to form a runner, into which the broad 
ribbon should be placed to draw the cap in ‘0 
$the size required. Cut the narrow ribbon into 
3 lengths of rather more than two inches, and 
S arrange the bows in the lace about one inch 
3 apart. 
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STRING AND HEAD-PIECE OF NIGHT-CAP. 





HANGING PINCUSHION AND NEEDLE-BOOK. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Tms little article is extremely ornamental ;two or three cashmere leaves are stitched to it 


vhen completed, and possesses the advantage 
of being also useful. A little case, like a book-4 
cover, is cut out in cardboard; a similar-shaped 
Hece of velvet or silk, a little larger, is also re- 
quired, on which is worked the sprig given in the 
illustration. This may be done in white beads, 


at the top edge, and the other half of the cover, 
‘i is loose, is lined and brought over them. 

tis now in the form of a book. A bow of rib- 
“bon is placed at the back, and it is suspended 
t by a chain of either gold or white beads, to cor- 
respond with the sprig. A fringe of the same 


ot embroidered in colored silks, or worked in } beads is attached to the two sides, and two tas- 


gold thread. This is then stretched over the 
cardboard, brought over the edge, and gummed 


down. A little square mattréss cushion, covered } 


in silk, is then gummed to one side of the cover; 
Vou. XL.—9 


sels are added from where the chain proceeds. 
This forms a pretty little article for a fancy fair 
sale, as it may be made very showy; it is also 
; very easy to execute. 
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INFANT’S HOOD IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
For ton Crown.—With the white wool, make 
a ch of 6 stitches, join. Work in de, Widening 
enough to keep the work flat for two rows; then 
$-work 4 de stitches in group with 8 ch between, 
$ into every stitch for 8rd row. 
4th Row.—4 dc into center of every group, 3 
$ch between. Continue these shells until the 
¢ head-piece is large enough for child; increase 
$the number of ch stitches between the groups 
if the work draws. Run an elastic in the edge 
g to fit the head. 
For tHe Borper.—With the colored wool, 


make a ch three-quarters of a yard in length. 
1st Row.—Work in 1 de stitch into every ch 
stitch, 1 ch between. 
2nd Row.—2 de into every stitch, 2 ch be- 


| 
| 
tween. 
: 


8rd Row.—3 dc into every stitch, 3 ch be- 
tween. 
4th Row.—2 de into every stitch, 2 ch be- 
tween. 
5th Row.—Tie on the white wool and work 
in de, 2 de between every stitch in 4th, 1 ch 
< between. This border “will! make a very full 
3 frill, which is to be disposed all round the hood, 
MATERIALS.—One oz. colored split zephyr; } sewing it down to keep it in place. Finish with 
half oz. white Shetland wool; fine hook. 3 bow and ends at the back of ribbon to match. 


A DARNED TIDY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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GENTER OF DARNED TIDY. 
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ALPHABET AND NUMERALS FOR MARKING. 147- 


peeneddttaLt th DLE DL LOPLLLLL PLL ALL LAA AO” mr 
We give, here, a pattern by which a tidy : onan: 1 is easy. These are, moreover, about 
may be darned. The first engraving repre- the prettiest tidies that are made; and are 


gents the center: the next the border. The} always useful. 


BORDER OF DARNED TIDY. 





ALPHABET AND NUMERALS FOR MARKING, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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CROCHET PURSE. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 
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THEsE purses are very pretty worked in any , there are certain combinations which are always 
one rich bright color, with the pattern in gold $ good. In working any pattern in crochet in two 
thread; but they allow many varieties, as three ; colors, the one not wanted is carried at the back 
or four colors may be introduced. The lower $ $ ‘and worked in, being brought to the front again 
part may be in crimson, the ground on which $ when required. These purses may be completed 
the pattern rests in a rich violet, with the pat- § : by either a clasp or a gold cord passed through 
tern in gold, and the upper part again in crim- } a row of open crochet, having a little heading 
son. This arrangement has a very handsome 3 of two or three rows. Two tassels of either silk 
effect. The colors of any piece of work are ; or gold must be added to the sides. 
vie’ pena to suit individual taste, but ° 





COTTAGE TOILET-TABLE. 


~ BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Iy the front of the number is given a design ‘ with the under covering. The frill around the 
for a Cottage Toilet-Table, for which we have : top of table is separate, quarter of a yard in 
received numerous requests. The design is $ depth, which is also braided and the edge scal- 


original. : Sloped. Swing the glass; then hang the side 

Marerrats.—Twelve yards white Swiss mus- $ curtains, which are fastened to a bracket in 
lin; twelve yards pink or blue; three yardsrib-$ shape to correspond with the table, twelve 
bon. inches in width, to be made of wood, covered 

Make the table of pine wood, in shape either 3 with colored muslin, and suspended from the 
a half-cirele, square, or curved edged top, as; wall. The frill is separate, braided and scal- 
seen in the design. Cover the top with the } loped on both edges, gathered in the center. 
colored muslin, also make the skirt of the same, : Finish with bows of ribbon, disposed as seen in 
quite full; then cover with the white Swiss, $ ; the design. The glass should be small, with 
vhich may be braided with linen or colored } narrow gilt frame. Dotted Swiss muslin may be 
worsted braid; if colored, it must correspond ? substituted for the plain, and needs no braiding. | 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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CHILD’S NIGHT-CAP. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


For this engraving, see front of the number. ; under the stitch in which 3 do are worked, + 
Mareriats.—One oz. of knitting cotton, No. } repeat all round the crown except the original 
24, with hook No. 18. : 3 chain which forms the neck, * turn 3 ch, + g¢ 
Begin by doing the crown, which is in the } on center of 3 ch, 3 ch, ¢ to the end of the row, 
form of a horse-shoe. Make a chain of 38: $ * repeat between the stars. 
stitches. Having the work now on the wrong side, re- 
1st Row.—} Miss 2, 8 de in the next, 1 ch, ¢ 12 peat the 8rd and 2nd rows of the crown until 
times. End with miss 2, 3 dc in the last chain. } fourteen of each are done. Then three rows 
2nd Row.—Turn the work. 2 ch, + 1 sc under ; completely round the cap, like the first part of 
1 ch, 3 ch, ¢ repeat tothe end. Finish with a: the front. 
se stitch on the first of 2 missed, at the begin- } Oren Hem.—1 de under chain, } 2 ch, 1 de 
ning of the last row. $ under next chain, ¢ repeat all round. 
8rd Row.—Turn the work. 2 ch, ¢ 3 de, on : Borprer.—5 te under 1 chain, + 4 ch, miss 2 
center one of 3 ch, 1 ch, ¢ repeat to the end. }ch and 2 de, 5 te under the next, + repeat all 


Finish with 8 de on the first, and 2 ch in the ; round. 

previous row. 3 2nd Row.—} 1 de after 1 te, * 1 ch, 1 de after 
Repeat the 2nd and 8rd rows 13 times more. 3 next tc, * 3 times, 2 ch, + repeat. 

Then for 4 times omit the last repetition of the: 8rd Row.—+ 1 se under the chain of 2 in last 

pattern, so as to decrease at each edge 3 stitches ; round, and the chain of 4 in 1 ch, 3 ch, 1 sc 

in every row. Fasten off. 3 under 1 ch, 8 ch, 1 se under each ch, 3 ch, 1 8¢ 
For tne Front.—Sc on the original chain, under next, 3 ch, ¢ repeat all round. Bun nar- 


before the last 8 de of first row. + 3 ch, sc $ row ribbon in the open hem, 
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CROCHET PATTERNS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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FIRST LOVE REDOWA. 


GERMAN MELODY. 


ARRANGED BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 





' | 
MODERATO, . 































































































FIRST LOVE REDOWA. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. long would it be before clerks, journeymen, and apprentices 
Housexeerine AND HeLr.—It is the almost universal } Would become as worthless as domestic servants are said to 
complaint of housekeepers that domestic servants are no } be? An incapable master, it is well known, makes an in- 
longer good for anything. Making every all for § pable servant. But housekceping is as much the business 
exaggeration, there still remains the great fact, that where } of & woman, who is at the head of a household, as trading, 
so much discontent exists, there must be some foundation $ Joinery, or the law is the avocation of the merchant, car. 
for it. Let us see whose is the fault of this condition of § penter, or attorney. The evil of incapable kitchen ser. 
things. g vaute—to speak plain truth—will never be remedied til] 
At the very outset we are struck by the apparent para- } mistresses become capable, till housekeepers cease to oon. 
dox, that, while there is constant complaint of insufficient § sider work as vulgar. 
employment for women, there is as constant complaint that $ 
females will not work, at least in the kitchen, even when : How 10 Swim 1n 4 Sur¥.—The person must maintain such 
work is offered to them. The popular explanation of this 3 & position as to see the waves as they approach. All that 
curious state of affairs is, that kitchen work is considered 3 is required is that the swimmer keep on his course and 
degrading. Women, we are told, will starve at slop-shop } Wtch their approach. As he rises upon a wave, he will 
work before they will go out to service. Housekeepers, : see a roaring cataract three or four fect high, rushing 
with one voice, declaim against this absurdity, as they ; toward him as though it threatened destruction; but if he 
naturally ought. But are not housekeepers, after all, } holds his breath a moment, the crest will pass harmlesly 
principally to blame? With whom originated the notion : over him, and in an instant he will find himself on the 
that kitchen work is degrading? ¢ windward side of the wave, and ready to continue as before, 
Everybody knows that this opinion of the degrading cha- $ If the person is floating upon a board or plank, he should 
racter of kitchen work, originates, if we may so say, with § turn his head toward the coming waves, and keep his float 
the richer classes. The women of these classes notoriously $ at right angles to them, holding his breath, as before, when 
regard kitchen work-as vulgar. There may be exceptions 3 the crests pass. In this way he will be safely driven to the 
among them, but the majority holdtheseviews. It follows, } beach; but, if he allows the board to be struck by the waves 
that all silly females who wish to ape them, who desire also 3 sideways, he may be rolled over and over, and in his fright 
to be thought fashionable or aristocratic, look on household N let go his hold. 
labor as degrading. There are thousands of daughters, in < 
Philadelphia, who, though compelled toassist in the kitchen, } WATER-Proor Crorm ror Sotprers’ Ovencoars.—Twenty 
are ashamed to acknowledge it. There are tl ds more, th d tunics, rendered water-proof, and yet porous, were 
belonging to families in moderate circumstances, whose 2 Served out to the French army during the late war with 
mothers slave from morning till night, in order that they : Russia. They are prepared after the following recipe: Take 
may be brought*up in idleness, and thought to be fine ? two pounds four ounces of alum and dissolve it in ten gal- 
ladies. The effect of this false notion reaches to the very 2 lons of water; in like manner dissolve the same quantity of 
poorest of the sex, so that it has become almost impossible 3 sugar of lead in a similar quantity of water, and mix the 
to get a native boru female to work in the kitchen; while $ two together. They form a precipitate of the sulphate of 
those-who do condescend to suth labor, regard themselves $ lead. The clear liquor is now withdrawn, and the cloth 
as degraded by it, seek to evade its harshest features, and $ immersed for one hour in the solution, when it is taken ont, 
escape from it as soon as possible. 3 dried in the shade, washed in clean water and dried again. 
The fashionable notion among females, that kitchen work } This preparation enables the cloth to repel water like the 








is vulgar, operates in another way equally injurious. It } feathers on a duck’s back, and yet allows the perspiration 


to pass somewhat freely through it, which is not the case 
with gutta-percha or India-rubber cloth. 

MerTAtic TrEEs.—The Iead tree is produced as follows 
Put into a glass bottle about half an ounce of sugar of lead, 
and fill up to the neck with distilled or rain water; then 
fasten to the cork or stopper a piece of zinc wire, 80 that it 
may hang in the center; then place the bottle where it may 
remain undisturbed. The wire will soon be covered with 
crystals of lead, precipitated from the solution, and —_ 
ing a tree-like form very pleasing to the eye. For the tin 
tree proceed as before, and put in three drachms of muriate 
of tin, and about ten drops of nitric acid. The tin tree bas 


creates and perpetuates bad servants. Mistresses of house- 
holds, who are ignorant of kitchen work, can neither teach 
ignorant servants nor correct negligent ones. When girls 
go out at service there is nobody to learn from, except in 
the rare instances where there happens to be a capable 
upper servant; or the rarer case where the lady of the 
house is herself both competent and willing.’ Nor is this 
all. Even good domestic servants, when they get into a 
family where the mistress knows nothing, soon become in- 
ferior, if not utterly worthless The fashionable notion 
that household work is unlady-like is, therefore, at the 
bottom of the whole evil: it is the Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and end of the entire difficulty. For as the he silver 
majority of wives who keep domestic help, are bad, or at $ a more lustrous appearance than the lead tree. cinad “ne 
least, indifferent housekeepers, it follows that the minority, } tree is prepared by a solution of four drachms of oe oe 
Who really are efficient, have to suffer through the faults N silver in distilled or rain water as before, to whic 
of their sillier sistors; for if a good housekeeper exacts from § about an ounce of quicksilver. 
her servant that work shall be thoroughly done, the ser- § Eo N. J.) Journal 
vant retorts that “Mrs. A,-where she used to live,mever } Every One CAN TAKE Ir.—The Atlantic (N. J.) alk 
asked her to work so,” and actually takes French leave, if $ says:—No lady in this enlightened age should ne ci 
the task is insisted on, sure of finding a place with some $ Peterson’s Magazine. The price is so low that every ss 
one of thie numerous imitators of Mrs. A. 3 can take it without feeling the cost, and = arabe 

Put the parallel case. If men in general were aa igno- § you may receive more than the whole year's su P 
rant of tea business as women are of housekeeping, how 3 to the work.” 

1 
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Jo Coxsrauct A SIMPLE BakoMETER.—Many plans have ; To Become Tain.—The fullowing may be considered one 
been devised for barometers, but the following appears to } of the most successful prescriptions in procuring leanness : 
ws doth simple and effective :—Take a common phial bottle, | Take of anxiety as much as you can carry; of labor, twelve 
snd cut off the rim and part of the neck. This may be done 3 hours; of sleep, five hours; of fuod, one meal; of disap- 
bys piece of string, or rathor whipcord, twisted round it, } pointed love, one season; of blighted friendship, half a dozen 
snd pulled strongly in a sawing position by two persons, 3 instances. Let these ingredients be mixed carefully with 
me of whom holds the bottle firmly in his left hand. 3 a considerable weight of debt, in a mind from which all re- 
Heated in a few minutes by the friction of the string, and N ligious remedies have been excluded, and excessive leanness 
then dipped suddenly into cold water, this will easily come 3 will be produced. 
off. Let the phial be now nearly filled with common pump } 
vater, and, applying the finger to its mouth, turn it upside ; 


Our Fasnion Priates.—Our cotemporaries continue to 


down; on removing the finger, it will be found that only a ; publish, month after month, patterns which we have given 

fow drops will escape. Without cork or stopper of any } to our subscribers long before. But, in fact, our arrange- 

kind, the water will bo retained within the bottle by the 3 ae for pa ages in advance are such that no one 

pressare of the external air; the weight of air without the 3 can hope to compete with us. 

phial being so much greater than that of the small quan- } oe 

tity within it. Now let a piece of tape be tied round the $ Tae Nosr Ovr or Jort.—This is a very characteristic 

niddle of the bottle, to which the two ends of a string may $ Picture, which every mother will realize. 

be attached, so as to form a loop to hang ona nail. Let it 

be thus suspended, in a perpendicular manner, with the 3 

mouth downward, and this is the barometer. When the 3 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

weather is fair, and inclined to remain so, the water will 3 The New American Cyclopedia. A Popular Dictionary 

be level with the section of the neck, or rather elevated 3 of General Knowledge, Edited by George Ripley and G 

above it, and forming a concave surface. When disposed 3 A. Dana. Vol. XU. New York: D. Appleton & Co—A 

tobe wet, a drop of water will appear at the mouth, which $ work of this description requires peculiar qualifications in 

vill enlarge until it falls, and then another drop, while the } the editors. Mere knowledge is not sufficient. In addition 

humidity of the atmosphere continues. ¢ to knowledge there must be judgment. This latter cha- 

es oes racteristic is particularly necessary when the editors come 

Toousts.—Locusts aro remarkable for the hieroglyphie to discuss the great lights of literature. Every critic almost 


~~. - 





that they bear upon the forehead. Their color is green $ js the member of some particular school. In England, he 
throughout the whole body, excepting a little yellow rim.3 swears by Coleridge, or Bentham, or Wordsworth, or Ma- 
that surrounds their head, and which is lost at the eyes. % caulay, as the case may be. In Germany, he has other 
This insect has two upper wings, pretty solid. They aro $ idols. In France, still others. Or, if an American, he 
green like the rest of the body, except that there is in each ; Jeans to the English, German, or French schools, according 


t little white spot, The locust keeps them extended like § ag education, or organization, may determine. The editors 
great sails of a ship going before the wind. It has besides § of this Cyclopedia are not more free from bias than others 
two other wings underneath the former, and which resem- § of their tribe. We heard an eminent German scholar lately 
bo a light, transparent stuff, pretty much like a cobweb, } complain that they almost entirely ignored some of the 
tal which it makes use of in the manner of smack sails, ; greatest German thinkers, and this while devoting whole 
that are along a vessel, But when the locust reposes her- 4 pages to American authors infinitely less noteworthy. Now 
telf she does like a vessel that lies at anchor; for she keeps $ patriotism is an excellent thing in its way. Indeed, it is 
the second sails furled under the others. } the holiest of virtues, when one’s country is in danger. 
ccuedeehe But that is a false patriotism which exalts a native born 

lyr axp Banpagzs.—Lint should be made of unraveled writer at the expense of a foreign one. To say that Lord 
linen, new or old, (the latter preferred,) by cutting it in $ Bacon was inferior to Patrick Henry as a philosopher, or 
pieces four or five inches square, which would be highly $ that Joel Barlow was a greater genius than Plato, is simply 
seceptable, while lint made from canton flannel is irritating ; absurd. We do not accuse the editors of this Cyclopedia 
 thewound. Bandages should be made of linen or un-$ o¢ carrying their patriotism quite so far as this; but they 
bleached muslin, the former preferred, with as few joins as have gone quite too far for truth. Emerson is, incontesti- 
posible; they should never be shorter than two yards. bly, a man of genius. But he is not the almost inspired 
Tinger bandages should be about one inch wide, and for thinker which these editors would make him. Apart from 
cases where all the hand is to be covered, they ought to be this prejudice, a prejudice which is not only national, but 
psa mm. Bandages broader than three inches are ..ctional even in its nationality, the work is one of high 
toldates nt to handle. The length may vary from three 3 »erit. On almost every subject, which can interest one, this 
n yards. Cyclopedia contains information. Generally, the articles 

are well digested, are written in a lucid style, and are as 
brief as it is possible to make them. The mechanical exe- 
cution of the work, however, is not what it ought to be. 


is res , it is inferior to “ Chambers’ Encyclopedia,” 
teen inches, enveloping the neck and resting on the back Tn this respect, 36 ts tamete 


. a compilation somewhat similar in character, which is 
on ate De ata ctauan diner son pe : being republished in this country by J. B. Lippincott . pa 
cotton, the former material being the best. Worn with N eee oseeediloge em piage pad _ — ee . 
hats with small visors and no brims, they must be almost ; A™¢ricam work equal to the English. We tt hl 
* perfect protection from the sun. and many a weary ecl- é have to say this of a book which appeals so a y -~ 
diet will be saved from sun-stroke by their use. te national feeling as this, but it would be folly to gnore 

mee $ truth, nay! it would be worse than folly. Considering the 
Purast Your Wives.—Tho Lawrence County (Ind.) Demo- $ large price, which the subscribers pay for this Cyclopedia, 


rat says:—“ Gents, if you wish your wives to always greet they are entitled to be furnished with better workmanship. 
Juwith smiles when you go home, just call at this office The Partisan Leader, By Beverly Tucker. 2 vols, 12 
ad invest Two Dollars for Peterson, and you will be sure } mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton.—This is a reprint of a 
obtain them.” * novel which appeared about twenty-five years ago, and 


Waar ts raz Havenocx?—The Havelock consists of a 
skull cap coming down very low on the forehead and cover- 
ing the temples, with a cape attached, which fills say eigh- 
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which was written to advocate a withdrawal of the South ; breakage of succulent shoots. Good, rich soil. put just 
from the North. The book attracted but little attention at ; about layers, is very important. Good soil favors an abund- 
that time. It has been galvanized, however, into notoriety ; ance of roots. One of the greatest mistakes in gardening 
by recent events, As a literary work its merit is quite in- { is the prevalent notion that plants in a poor soil have a 
considerable. As a prophecy of the future, from the stand ; greater proportion of roots than in a rich one, 

point of 1836, it is hardly of more value; for that a party} Herbaceous plants should be staked, to keep from wind. 
at the South, in favor of a separation, has existed for quite ; blowing. White pine stakes, with their ends charred by 
a generation, nearly everybody has known. That party ; being slightly burned in a furnace, will last for many 
has, for the time, obtained the ascendency. How long it } years—as long, in fact, as the best painted cedar—a good 
will intain that dency remains to be seen. Bat } hint for bean-poles, trellises, etc. 

whether it shall succeed, or fail, the merit of “The Partisan Many parties have a difficulty in keeping trellises, when 
Leader” will neither be increased, nor diminished; and } covered with a weight of vines, from becoming “ top-heavy” 
will remain, as chemists say, pretty near nil. $ and blowing over in a wind. This can be remedied by 


The Complete Works of Charles ‘Dickens. 5 vols., 8 vo. ; nailing a cross-piece to the trellis a few inches long, just 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a cheap, yet 3 #bove the ground, or even two pieces, making four cross 
not inelegant edition, of the greatest of cotemporary Eng- *®haped arms. This will effectually prevent “swagying” 
lish humorists. The Messrs, Peterson & Brothers have }mo matter from what part of the compass the rudest winds 
brought it out as a desirable edition for the times. Each } ™#y blow. 
volume is a double column octavo, printed on substantial 3 Dahlias must not be allowed to bloom too early. Keep 
paper, and may be had bound, either in, cloth, sheep, or} them growing well till fall, at any cost. If they become 
half-morocco, as the purchaser may desire. This firm print } Stunted by early fiowering, a few miserable sun-dried July 
no less than twenty-eight different editions of the works } flowers will be the poor reward. 
of Dickens, at prices varying from twenty-five cents per } After bulbous roots have done flowering, they should at 
volume up to two dollars. They monopolize, in fact, the } once be taken up, carefully dried, and placed away in 
field. : paper-bags till wanted next fall. If suffered to remain in 

The Zouave Drill. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peter- ; the ground, the rains we get through the fall keep their 
son & Brothers—A neat little volume, with fall directions 3 activity excited, and is unfavorable to that state of rest 
for the Zouave drill. A biography of Col. Ellsworth, who 3 mecomary to make thom blodus'Gnely next year. 
first made the Zouave drill popularly known in this country, ? The flowers of perpetual roses should be cut off at the 


accompanies the work. 





§ earliest moment after the petals wither. If suffered to 


. produce seed, they will flower but sparingly in the fall, 
o 3 In budded roses, carefully watch for and take away the 


3 


3 suckers. 





HORTICULTURAL. : 

Tae Frowen-Bzps, erc.—The flower-beds should be a.con- 3 perenne 
stant source of attention. If the plants appear to suffer $ 
by drouth, there is no better remedy than to place a fork 3 DESSERTS. 
around the plant, and loosen up the soil deeply, without} ich Custard.—Boil a pint of milk with lemon-peel and 
disturbing the plant more than can be avoided. After $ cinnamon; mix a pint of cream and the yolks of eight eggs 
being thus loosened, it will not dry out near as much as well beaten; when the milk tastes of the seasoning, strain 
before. Above all, keep the surface continually broken by it and sweeten it enough for the whole; pour it into the 
hoeing and raking fine. Nothing is so sure a preventive of} cream, stirring it well; then give the custard a simmer till 
soil drying as a loose, porous texture. $ of a proper thickness. Do not let it boil; stir the whele 

Another plan with trailing plants, such as verbenas and ; time one way. Or:—Boil a pint of cream with some mace, 

those usually employed in masses, is to peg them over the } cinnamon, and a little lemon-peel; otrain it, and, when 
surface as fast as they grow. They thus shade the soil, ; cold, add to it the yolks of four and whites of two eggs, & 
and so far check evaporation. The best pegs for this pur- little orange-flower water, and sugar to your taste. A little 
pose are made of any straight twigs, about a quarter of an } nutmeg and two spoonfuls of sweet wine may be added, 
inch or less in diameter, and split in two, lengthwise. } if approved. Mix well, and bake in cups. 
These will not break, when bent in the middle, as unsplit; 797 Boiled Curd Pudding—Rub the curd of ee 
pieces will. There is a little art required even in splitting : of milk well drained through a sieve. Mix eahans x 
these twigs properly, so as to get them of equal thickness } ©S&% @ little cream, two spoonfuls of orange-flower water, 
throughout. The edge of the knife should be watched, and } half a nutmeg, flour and crumbs of bread—each eo 
when either half is splitting thinner than the other half, } spoonfuls; currants and raisins, half a pound of oath, = 
the back of the blade must be pressed against the thin $ an hour in a thick, well-floured cloth. A very delicate spe 
section, which will cause the grain of the wood to run in} cies of curd can be made by mixing a pint of very sour 
again toward the pith. And so on, as the splitting pro-; butter-milk with two quarts of new milk. In Ireland itis 
gresses, the alternate action of the back and edge of the } the constant mode of making “two-milk” whey. sli 
blade will keep the slit straight through the middle at the: Cheesecakes.—Strain the whey from the curd 0 . 
pith, $ quarts of milk; when rather dry, crumble it throug! 

The watering of flower-beds, in a dry time, should not be } coarse sieve, and mix with six ounces of fresh wren 
done often, but, when necessary, done thoroughly. $ ounce of pounded blanched al ds, a little —— 

Many herbaceous plants, such as phloxes, hollyhocks, $ water, half a glass of raisin wine, a grated pose an 
and similar plants that are scarce and valued, may be pro- > ounces of currants, some nutmeg and cinnamon ar 
pagated now very easily by taking portions of their flower- ; powder, and beat all the above with three eggs and bi ~ 
stems before the flowers open, and inserting. them as cut- ; pint of cream till quite light; then line the pattypans W! 
tings in a half-shaded, cool, and not dry situation. Layering 3 a thin puff-paste, and fill them three parts full. idl 
of many things, shrubs, half-shrubby perennials, etc., should A Plainer Sort.—Turn three quarts of milk tocurd, os 
be done before the young wood becomes too hard, if good $ it, and drain the whey; when dry, break it in a a ire 
plants are required the first year. Most plants root more 3 two ounces of butter, till perfectly smooth ; ih me 
quickly by having a notch cut in the layered shoot. This} and a-half pint of thin cream or good milk, and et, 


‘ 


should be done on the upper surface, in order to prevent * cinnamon, nutmeg, and three ounces of currants. 
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Ondling Turt-—Scald the fruit; when ready, take off the 
thin skin, and lay them whole in a dish; put a little of the 
water that the apples were boiled in at bottom, strew them 
rer with powdered lump sugar; when cold, put a paste 
yond the edgesand over. When the tart is baked, smear § 
thecrust with white of egg, and sift over it some powdered 

Serve with custard. Or:—Line the bottom of a 
shallow dish with paste; lay the apples in it, sweeten, and 
lay little twists of paste over in bars. 

Card Pudding. —Turn two quarts of milk, and drain off 
the card. Beat it in a mortar with two ounces of butter, 
stil the butter and curd are well united. Then beat the 
yolks of six eggs and the whites of three; add them to the 
curl; add little grated bread or biscuit, one teaspoonful ; 
of grated lemon-peel, some nutmeg, and a few pounded } 
peach kernels; mix them well together; butter a dish, and 
poke it with a crust round the edges. Currants may be 


added. 

Transparent Pudding.—Beat eight eggs very well; put 
them into a stewpan, with half a pound of sugar pounded 
fine; the same quantity of butter, and some nutmeg grated. 
Setit on the fire, and keep stirring it till it thickens. Put 
stich puffpaste round the edge of the dish; pour in the 
guiding when cool, and bake it in a moderate oven. It 
vill cut light and clear. You may add candied orange and 
dtron if you like. 

Apple Pie.—Pare, core, and quarter the apples; boil the 
cores and parings in sugar and water; strain off the liquor, 
aiding more sugar; grate the rind of a lemon over the | 
apples, and squeeze the juice into the syrup; mix half a 
dozen cloves with the fruit, put in a pieco of butter the 3 
tive of a walnut; cover with puff-paste. N 

Lemon Cream.—Take a pint of thick cream and put to § 
it the yolks of two eggs, well beaten, a quarter of a pound N 





of loafsugar, finely powdered, and the rind of a lemon cut 3 
very thin. Boil it up and stir it till nearly cold. Put thes 
Juice of a lemon into a dish or basin, and pour the cream 
upon it, stirring till quite cold. 

Devonshire Junket—Make one pint of milk blood warm, $ 
put it into your dish with two dessertspoonfuls of brandy, 3 


one of sugar, and one and a-half of prepared rennet. Stir 2 
it altogether, and cover it over until it is set. Spread 
dotted cream over the top, grate some nutmeg and sugar 
over it, then eat it. N 
king for Fruit Pies and Tarts—The common mode is $ 
fo take the white of an egg, whisked to a froth, mixed 
thickly with pounded sugar, and laid on with a quill 
father. For larger tarts it should, however, be laid on § 
or thickly, and comfits or lemon-peel may be stuck 5 
it. § 
Pear Tart—Peel the fruit carefully, cut each pear into } 
quarters, and take out the cores. If the pears are large } 
tad green, boil them in a little water till soft. Simmer $ 
them in some rich syrup; line a dish with puff-paste, lay ; 
the pears in with the syrup, cover and bake the whole 


~. 





MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


Washing Lace.—I have lately used the following method 
of washing lace, lace collars, or crochet collars, and find 
that it. not only makes them look well, but saves much of 
the wear and tear of other washing :—Cover a glass bottle 
with. calico or. linen, and then tack the. lace: or collar 
Soothly upon it; rub it with soap, and cover it with 
lice. Boil it for twenty minutes in soft water; let it all 
dry together, and the lace will be found ready for use. A 
lang: piece of lace must be wound round and round the § 
battle, the edge of each. round a little aboye the last, and $ 
SSutliches to keep it firm at the beginning and end will ; 
ee\found. sufficient; but a collar will require more tacking 
Whoop it in its place. : 





To Remove Scorching from Linen.,—Add to a quart of 
vinegar the juice of half a dozen large onions, about an 
ounce of soap rasped down, a quarter of a pound of fuller’s 
earth, one ounce of lime, and one ounce of pearlash, or any 
other strong alkali. Boil the whole until it is pretty thick, 
and lay some of it on the scorched part, suffering it to dry. 
It wili be found that on repeating the process for one or 
two washings, the mark will be completely removed with 
out any additional damage to the linen: provided its tex 
ture is not absolutely injured as well as discolored. 

An Excellent Receipt for Burns and Scalds.—Take equal 
parts of olive oil and lime-water, which, when well mixed 
together, forms a beautiful white ointment, which may be 
spread with a feather upon the part affected, and a thin 
rag laid over it. Two or three dressings will generally 
take out all the fire, after which apply a little healing 
ointment. Families ought always have this remedy by 
them, that it may be applied immediately after the acci- 
dent, as it very soon gives ease. ‘ 

A Perfumed Oil may be obtained by placing the leaves 
of any scented flower in a bottle, with alternate layers of 
cotton wool (very lightly placed), and saturated well with 
pure olive oil; then place it in the heat of the sun for about 
a fortnight, by which time the scent will have penetrated 
the. wool, and thoroughly impregnated the oil with its per- 
fume, which can then be gently squeezed out. 

To Restore Hair that has fallen off through Illness.—Rab 
onions frequently on the part requiring it. The stimulat- 
ing powers of this vegetable are of service in restoring the 
tone of the skin, and assisting the capillary vessels in send- 
ing forth new hair; but it is not infallible. Should it suc- 
ceed, however, the growth of these new hairs may be assisted 
by the oil of myrtle-berries. 

To Extinguish a Fire in a Chimney.—Throw some pow- 
dered brimstone on the fire in the grate, or ignite some on 
tho hob, and then put a board or something in the front of 
the fire-place to prevent the fumes descending into the 
room. The vapor of the brimstone ascending the chimney 
will then effectually extinguish the soot on fire. 

Damp Walls.—The following method is recommended to 
prevent the effect of damp walls on paper in rooms:—Line 
the damp part of the wall with sheet lead, rolled very thin, 
and fastened up with small copper nails. It may be imme- 
diately covered with paper. The lead is not to be thicker 
than that which lines tea-chests, 

Gooseberry Cream.—Take a quart of gooseberries, and 
boil them very quick in enough water to cover them; stir 
in half an ounce of good butter; when they become soft, 
pulp them through a sieve, sweeten the pulp while it is 
hot, and then beat it up with the yolks of four eggs. Serve 
in a dish, cups, or glasses. 

To Remove Grease from Cloth.—Take soft soap and ful- 
ler’s earth, of each half a pound, beat them well together 
in a mortar, and form into cakes. The spot, first moistened 
with water, is rubbed with a cake and allowed todry, when 
it is well rubbed with a little warm water, and afterward 
rinsed or rubbed off clean. 

A Cure for Soft Corns.—Scrape a piece of common chialk, 
and put a pinch to the soft corn, and bind a piece of linen 
rag upon it. Repeat the application during a few days, 
and you will find the corn come off like a shell, and per- 
fectly cured. The cure is simple and efficacious. 

Recipe for Whitening the Hands.—Take a wineglassful 
of eau de Cologne, and another of lemonjuice; then scrape 
two cakes of brown Windsor soap to a powder, and mix 
well in a mould, When hard, it will be an excellent soap 
for whitening the hands. 

French Milk of Roses is made with rose-water, tincture 
of benzoin, tincture of storax; of each of the two latter one 
ounce put into the rose-water; to increase the scent a little 
spirits of roses is added. 
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158 RECEIPTS FOR PICKLING, ETC. 


Cure for Pimples.—The only safe and sure cure for pim- 
ples is a low diet, plenty of exercise, and bathing. 

Yo Cover Preserves.—Moisten thin brown paper with the 
white of egg. This perfectly excludes the air. 

















POPOLAPPO DORR  Ry 

Onions and Cucumbers.—To every dozen of cucumbers 
p « three large onions; cut both in thick slices, and 
ryrinkle salt over them. Next day drain them for five or 
six hours, then put them into a stone jar, pour boiling 
vinegar over them, and keep them in a warm place. Re 
peat the boiling vinegar, and stop them up again instantly, 
RECEIPTS FOR PICKLING, ETC. Sad 0 i GR oeety Chae thet Ciene put pepper end gage; 


Mangoes.—Although any melon may be used before it is ae i RE SER Sane -vesagte to wwy quod fir wine 


quite ripe, yet there is a particular sort for this purpose, 
which the gardeners know, and should be mangoed soon 
after they are gathered. Cut a small piece out of one 
end, through that take out the seeds, and mix with them 
mustard-seed and shred garlic; stuff the melon as full as 
the space will allow, and replace the cut piece. Bind it up 
with pack-thread. To allow for wasting, boil a good quan- 
tity of vinegar, with pepper, salt, ginger, and any of the 
sweet spices; then pour it boiling-hot over the mangoes for 
four successive days; and on the last, put flour of mustard 
and scraped horseradish into the vinegar, just as it boils 
up. Stop close. Observe that there be plenty of vinegar, 
as pickles are spoiled if not well covered. Large cucum- 

bers, called “green turley,” prepared in the same way, are naar tees > fig roa vpruedoneg ys mrt 


excellent, and are sooner fit to be eaten. 
f i t four days, give the whole a boil: when cold, strain and 
@o Pickle Onions—Silver Sort.—Choose small button filter the liquor through paper. 


onions, as near of a size as possible; throw them into warm 
water, which will prevent their affecting the eyes so much nner nnrnnrrrcrce 
while peeling them. As they are peeled, throw them into 
a strong brine of salt and water, with a small bit of alum; RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

let them remain in this till the next day, then put them Stewed Breast of Veal and Peas.—Take two ounces of 
on the fire, and boil them in it for minute. Or, as they $ butter, a bunch of savory herbs, including parsley; two 
are peeled, throw them into milk and water; drain them 3 plades of pounded mace, two cloves, five or six young 
from this when they are all done, put them into a jar, and 3 onions, one strip of lemon-pecl, six allspice, quarter tea 
pour the brine on them boiling hot; cover them close, and $ spoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful of salt, thickening of 
sot them aside till the next day; drain, and dry them in a 3 butter and flour, two tablespoonfuls of sherry, two table 
cloth; put them into cold distilled vinegar, with a few $ spoonfuls of tomato sauce, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
blades of bruised ginger, some whole pepper, and, if } two tablespoonfuls of mushroom ketchup, green peas. Cut 
proved, a little mace and sliced horseradish; keep them $ the breast in half, after removing the bone underneath, 
always well covered with vinegar; cork the jar close, and § and divide the meat into convenient sized pieces. Put the 
put it in a cool, dry place. butter into a frying-pan, lay in the pieces of veal, and fry 

Full-grown Sort—Peel and slice large onions, and ¢ until of a nice brown color. Now place these in a stewpan 
sprinkle them with salt. To every gallon take about a 8 with the herbs,. mace, cloves, onions, lemon-peel, allspice, 
dozen capsicums, either dry or green, slicing only a part; ? and seasoning; pour over them just sufficient boiling water 
add a few cloves, some pepper and allspice, all whole. Put $ to cover the meat; well close the lid, and let the whole 
the onions into jars, distribute the spices pretty equally $ simmer very gently for about two hours. Strain off ss 
among them, fill up the jars with vinegar, and set them in § much gravy as is required, thicken it with butter and 
& pan of cold water over the fire, taking care that they are flour, add the remaining ingredients, skim well, let it dim 
Closely tied down with a bladder; keep a wet cloth over $3 mer for about ten minutes, then pour it over the meat, 
them to prevent the bladder from bursting. In about one : Have ready some green peas, boiled separately; sprinkle 
hour and a-half the onions will be soft enough. N these over the veal, and serve. It may be garnished with 

@omatoes.—For this purpose the small round ones are the g forcemeat balls, or rashers of bacon curled and fried. 
best, and each such be pricked with a fork, to allow some} Potato Farcies.—Bake the potatoes; and, when nearly 
of the juice to exude, but keep it for the pickle. Put them $ done, cut off a circular piece from the upper part, and 
into a deep, earthen vessel, sprinkle salt between every $ scoop out a portion of the pulp, leaving about an inch of 
layer, and leave them there for three days covered; then 3 thickness under the pecl. Then have ready any well- 
wash off the salt, and cover them with a pickle of cold $ minced fricassee or forcemeat you please, butter the inside 
vinegar, to which add the juice, mixed with a large hand- $ of the potato, and fill up the cavity with the mince heaped 
ful of mustard-seed and one ounce each of cloves and white $ to a round, touch it over with raw yolk of egg, and put the 
pepper, as being generally sufficient for one peck of fruit. } potatoes again in the Dutch oven, or brown them witha 
It makes an excellent sauce for roast meat, and will be $ salamander. The skins should be rubbed with butter ® 
ready in about a fortnight. It is sometimes mixed up with 3 render them crisp, or they will probably have become too 
layers of thinly-sliced onions, and chopped celery is a good $ hard to be peeled without breaking the potatoes, 
addition, either with or without onions. not, a portion of it should be cut off. 

French Beans.—Gather them before they become stringy, To Boil New Potatoes.~The sooner the new potatoes a 
and, without taking off the ends, put them into a very } cooked after being dug, the better they will eat; clear - 
strong brine until they become yellow; drain the liquor $ all the loose skins with a coarse towel and cold water; 
from them, and wipe them dry with a cloth. Put them } when they are thoroughly clean, put them into scalding 
into a stone jar by the fire, put in a little bit of alum, and } water, a quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes will be 
pour boiling vinegar upon them every twenty-four hours, } found sufficient to cook them; strain off the water dry, 
preventing the escape of the steam. In four or five days } sprinkle a little salt over the potatoes, and send them t 
they will become green. Boil a little mace, whole pepper, } table. If very young, melted butter should accompany 

> them. 


and ginger in the vinegar. , 
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Walnut Vinegar.—Put green walnut-shells into a brine 
of salt and water strong enough to float an egg; let them 
lie covered in this ten or twelve days; take them out and 
lay them in the sun for a week; put them into a jar and 
pour boiling vinegar on them; in about a week or ten days 
pour off the vinegar, make it boiling-hot, and pour over 
them again. In a month it will be fit for use, and will be 
found excellent to eat with cold meat, and particularly 
useful in making sauces. 

Cucumber Vinegar.—Pare and slice fifteen large cucum- 
bers, and put them in a stone jar, with three pints of vine 
gar, four large onions sliced, two or three shalots, a little 
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FEMALE EQUESTRIANISM.—PRESERVING. 159 


Stewed Gucumbers-—Peel the cucumbers, slice them, A lady’s saddle should be placed more backward on the 
thick, or halve and divide them into two lengths; strew } horse than a gentleman’s, to keep the heavy weight of the 
some salt, and pepper, and sliced onions; add a little broth, N iron as far from the withers as possible. 
ora bit of butter; simmer very slowly ; and before serving, 5 MovuntTING, AND USE OF THE REINS.—In mounting, place 
if no butter was in before, put some, and a little flour; or § the left foot in the hand of the groom, resting the right 
if there was butter in, only a little flour, unless it wants N hand on the pummel of the saddle. Spring lightly, but 
richness. Or:—Slice the onions and cut the cucumbers 3 surely, into the seat, neither throwing too much weight on 
large; flour them, and fry them in some butter; then pour ; the hand of the assistant, nor pulling at the saddle; both 
om some good broth or gravy, and stew them till done 3 are ungraceful, and, after a little practice, unnecessary. 

3 Let the groom arrange the habit carefully between the foot 

To Mash Potatoes—Boil the potatoes as above; peel { and the stirrup. If well arranged at first, it ought to re- 
them, and remove all the eyes and lumps; beat them up ; main so during the ride. The habit should never be pin- 
with butter and salt in a wooden mortar until they are N ned under the foot; it is sure to tear the skirt, and prevent 
quite smooth; force them into a mould which has been } it falling gracefully and easily. Seat yourself rather back 
previously floured, turn into a tureen, which the flour will § ward on the saddle, taking care that the figure be erect, 
enable you easily to do; brown them before the fire, turn- 3 and the shoulders perfectly square with your seat. Take 
ing gently 80 as not to injure the shape, and, when a nice 3 the reins in the left hand. If you ride on the curb, raise 
color, send to table. They are sometimes coated with white 3 that first, leaving the left rein outside the hand, or between 
of ogg, but they may be cooked without. $ the third and fourth fingers—the right side of the rein be- 
< tween the first and second fingers. Then raise the snaffle, 
: leaving the left rein outside the hand, and the right with 

the curb, between the first and second fingers. Leave the 

FARSER BQUSSTEIANISN. 2 snaffle looser than the curb, so as to hang gracefully ina 

(axmaL RemaRks.—The art of horsemanship does not : festoon from the bit. Double all the four reins together 
tnsist merely in knowing how to mount, how to hold the § over the fore-finger, placing the thumb firmly on them. 
reins, how to sit with security and graco, nor how tocom-$ gould you prefer riding on the snaffle, which to an in- 
pel the horse to walk that canters or gallops at the will of } ox yerienced rider is perhaps safer, and certainly, in such a 
the rider. All these are indispensable. But there is also ° case, preferable for the horse, reverse the instructions above 
to be acquired the art of drawing forth the willing obedi-} given, taking up the snaffle first, etc—keep the elbows 
ence of the animal. This is to be obtained only by kind, $ close to the body—not in young-lady fashion, so as to form 
temperate, and uniform treatment, and by. a thorough $ a triangle with the waist, by which, rounding and stooping 
knowledge of his habits and instincts. How different is © ¢ of the shoulders is produced, and all power over the horse 
ride on a well-kept, well-used horse, who fecls that he car- 3 jost. The hands should always be kept low, as near the 
ties a friend, to one on a broken-spirited or timid creature, saddle as possible. In guiding the horse by the rein, use 
inwhom ill-usage has produced many defects! In the for-3 the hand only, from the wrist downward. Never use the 
mercase, the exercise is as great a pleasure to the horse a8 § arms, If you wish your horse to move to the right, bend 
tohis rider. He sniffs the air, he pricks up his ears, he ; the hand slightly inward toward the body, so as to tighten 
throws forward his feet with energy. Life has, to him, de- * the right rein, and loosen the left. If you wish him te 
lights beyond his stall and his corn. The horse is naturally ® move to the left, depress your hand slightly, which will 
gentle, intelligent, and affectionate; but these qualities are 2 tignten the left rein and loosen the right. In both cases, 
ut sufficiently studied or appreciated. He is usually re-$ ,eep the wrist unmoved. It should be done by the hand 
ganied merely as a means of health and pleasure to his $ alone, and imperceptibly—a slight balancing motion of the 
owner, and not often is either gratitude, kindness, or sym- § pody, so slight as to be felt, not seen, should accompany the 
beihy extended to him in return. 2 action of the hand. (10 BE CONCLUDED.) 

Qccasionally horses are found vicious and unmanageable; 2 
but defects of temper may generally be traced to the ill- ; OPPO POLL LDL ALLEL ELE L DDD PL LLL 
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treatment of some reckless master, some cruel trainer, or 
some ignorant groom. Even in these cases, mild, but firm RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVING. 
teatment may render him gentle and tractable. $ To Preserve Fruits or Flowers the whole Year, without 
§anpuxe.—In saddling, the groom very frequently flings 3 Spoiling.—Mix one potihd of nitre with two pounds of bole 
the saddle on the horse’s back, and at once proceeds to } ammoniac and three pounds of clean, common sand; then, 
tighten the girths to the extent required. This causes the N in dry weather, take fruit of any sort, which is not fully 
mimal great inconvenience, which he resents by throwing $ ripe, allowing the stalks to remain, and put them one by 
back his ears, and trying to bite or kick his tormentor; for 2 one into an open glass, until it is quite full; cover the glass 
Which he is corrected in very strong language, if not by a $ with oiled cloth closely tied down. Put the glass three or 
blow, and his temper ruffled, to the discomfort of his rider. $ four inches down in the earth, in a dry cellar, and surround 
The horse, being accustomed to such rough treatment, en- $ it on all sides to the depth of three or four inches with the 
deavors, by puffing himself out, to lessen, in some degree, } above mixture. The fruit will thus be preserved quite 
the distress expericnced from this mode of saddling; and, $ fresh all the year round. : % 
ia consequence, when the rider has been on the road some To Preserve Plums.—Gather the fruit when quite dry, 
halfhour, she finds her seat become loose and unsteady. $ and be careful not to bruise it. Lay it in a sieve, for a day 
the herse start, or shy, and the rider be inexpe- $ or two, to shrivel. Prepare your jar by rinsing with a 
enced, she may lose her balance (in which case the saddle $ small quantity of brandy, and use good, moist sugar. Place 
will turn round), and be precipitated to the ground. a layer of fruit, and another of sugar, till the jar is full; 
The humane and experienced groom will place the saddle $ then bung and resin it down, and they wili keep for years. 
on the back of the horse, patting him kindly as he } Damsons may be done in the same way, but they are more 
0 Then, drawing up the girths to within two holes $ precarious. we 
in required tightness, will so leave it for a quarter of an Greengage Jam.—Rub ripe greengages through a large 
le » By this time the saddle will be warm, when it may 3 hair sieve, then put the pulp into a preserving-pan, and to 
eon, 48 much as necessary, without pain or discom- $ every pound of pulp add a pound of loaf-sugar, pounded 
animal, and, moreover, greatly lessening the § and sifted. Boil the whole to a prover thickness, skim it 
ances of a wrung back or withers. well, and put it into small pots. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 





To Preserve Greengages.—Pick and prick all the plums; ; intermingled with blonde, with strings of rich white ribbon. 
put them into a preserving-pan with cold water enough to 3 This is decidedly the most novel and beautiful bridal bon. 
cover them. Let them remain on the’fire until the water { net*of the season. 
simmers well; then take off and allow them to stand until Fig. x.—Tae HELENA, a bonnet of white straw, trimmed 
halfcold, putting the plums to drain. To every pound of } witha plume of straw and a heavy straw cord on the edge, 
Plums allow one pound of sugar, which must be boiled in ; The cape and strings are of white ribbon, spotted with bees 
the water from which the plums have been taken; let it} in purple. Cap ornamented with a plume and tufts of 
boil yery fast until the syrup drops short from the spoon, } purple flowers. 
skimming carefully all the time. When the sugar is suffi- GengRaL REMARKS.—Dresses still continue to be made 
ciently boiled, put in the plums, and allow them to boil } without any separation at the waist—that is to say, body 
until the sugar covers the pan with large bubbles. Then ; and skirt in one—and the skirts of dresses should always 
pour the whole into a pan and Jet them remain until the 3 be gored, and made very long behind. For plain dresses 
following day. Drain the syrup from the plums as dry as } ‘nothing is more suitable than the waistband or sash; but 
possible, boil it up quickly, and pour it over the plums; ; for dresses of a superior sort, points are coming into fashion 
then set them by; do this a third and a fourth time. On 3 again. Another new and original mode of making bodies 
the fifth day, when the syrup is boiled, put the plams into 3 is, with large pleats behind and points in front; the back 
it, and let them boil for a few minutes; then put them into }.of the body and the back of the skirt being cut in one 
jars. Should the greengages be over-ripe, it will be better ; ‘piece, but not the front. 
to make jam of them, using three-quarters of a pound of $ Bopres for morning and promenade dresses are made 
sugar to one pound of fruit. Warm the jars before putting $ high, or a little open with small revers; the waists round, 
the sweetmeats in, and be careful not to boil the sugar to § many with sashes fastening either in the front or at the 
@ candy. ; left side, with bows and long ends. 

Bhubarb Jam.—To. seven pounds of rhubarb add four’; SLzEves are either wide and open, of the Isabel form, or 
sweet oranges and five pounds of sugar, Peel and cut up $ half-tight, slightly shaped at the elbow, with revers on the 
the rhubarb. Put in the thin peel of the oranges and the } top side only, or a small cuff turned back a la mousqu- 
pulp, after taking out the seeds and all the whites, Boil ; taire; with these last a full sleeve of cambric with richly 
all together for one hour and ahalf. 3 worked cuff should be worn. The square body open in 


~ front is in equal favor for young ladies. 
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Skirts are made long and excessively full at the bottom; 


° for silks, the breadths should be gored; if not all, those of 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fid. r1.—A Wa.xine Dress oF FIGURED Pink SILK, flounced 
with nine flounces, the body cut open, in front, like a gen- 
tleman’s vest. 

Fig. 1.—A Zovava Dress, IN Burr-Cotor, trimmed with 
wide black ribbons, as seen in the engraving. 

Fic. 1,—Potonaisz Dress or Gray FouLarp Sm1x.—Tho 
body and skirt are cut in one piece, 

Fic. 1v.—Btvez Barece Dress For A LITTLE GiRt.—The 
body is made with braces, and is open in front to the waist, 
being confined by three straps, edged with a narrow black 
lace. The sleeves are composed of four straps and a ruffle, 
and are worn over a very full puffed white sleeve. A white } 
puffed body, square in the neck, is worn under the body of 3 
the dress. 3 

Fic. v.—Dress oF LEMON-COLORED MARSAILLES oR PIQUE.— 
This dress is for a child of about three years of age. The 3 
skirt is ornamented with rows of black braid. A full white 
apron, trimmed with a binding of Marsailles and rows of $ 
black braid, is worn over the skirt. Black straw hat, with 
white plume. 

Fic. vi.—Tae Catepontan HAt.—The crown is of white 3 
straw, and the rim of black straw. The hat is trimmed $ 
with a cording of black and white straw, and black and > 
white heron’s plumes. ; 

Fie. vit.—Tue Rincors.—A hat of gray straw, with the $ 
edge trimmed with a quilling of ribbon. A round feather $ 
ornament like a ball, and a tuft of cock’s plumes finish the ; 
front. 3 

Fic. vu1.—Tae Tupor Har is of mixed straw, and is 3 
s 


trimmed in front with two bunches of green heron’s plumes, 
with a small tuft of curled feathers in front. All these hats $ 


are suitable for ladies as well as for children. { 3 
Bia. 1x.—A Bripal Bonyet or waite Craps, from Mrs. $ 
Cripps, 312 Canal street, New York, with transparent front, 


the front and sides; many are wearing the skirt without 
any trimming, particularly figured silks. Bareges and light 
materials should have fluted flounces. 

Unpen-SLeeves, ETc.—Several novel and elegant articles 
have appeared for the summer season. Most of the newest 
under-sleeves are, close and consist of two or three puffs 
terminated by a wristband. They are trimmed with rib 
bon and lace. Sleeves composed of a single puff of plain 
muslin generally have a turned-up wristband, ornamented 
with embroidery, or the sleeve is fastened on a band formed 
of lace insertion. ‘There is, however, a great variety in 
sleeves. For an elogant style of costume, the under-sleeres 
and collar should be of lace, and those adopted in morning 
dress frequently consists of nansouk ornamented with 
colored embroidery. 

Caps are in genéral small; the intermingling of black 
and white lace still continues to be a favorite fashion in 
caps, and many of the new ones have lappets of lace. 

AMONG THE NOVELTIES IN PocKET-HANDKERCHIE?S there 
are several composed almost entirely of lace. Others are 
embroidered, and merely edged with lace. Pocket-handker 
chiefs for the morning are frequently edged only with 4 
hem, surmounted by a row of hem-stitch, or they may have 
vignettes embroidered in colors. 

Ners ror THE Har are as much adopted as ever. The 
prettiest are made of chenille, with a trimming in the form 
of acoronet. The “Clotilde” is the newest style of net yet 
introduced. It is formed of black or brown chenille, with 
a large bow of ribbon above the forehead. This description 
of net is worn by the Princess Clotilde for in-door neglige 
dress, and thence it has received its name. ; 

Lirrte Heap-presses of ruched black lace, mixed with 
poppies, roses, and cornflowers, are still worn, with black 
velvet bow and long ends behind. 

Coroners in black or colored velvet continue in vogn®, 


composed of puffings of white tulle-and pipings of white § and are still fashionable, with a mixture of gold, — 
silk. A rich fall of blonde surrounds the front‘and cape this will soon be too general to be considered hp 
and falls over the brim. The left side is ornamented with {  Rivrva-Hats.—The favorite riding-hat in Paris consh 

orange blossoms, May roses, and trailing clematis. The ° of black straw, with a tuft of red flowers in front. Riding 
cape is made of narrow puffings of tulle, headed with pip- $ hats of white or colored straw, trimmed with a feather, me 
ings of white silk set on the bonnet in box plaits. Fullin- } also worm; but the Empress gives the preference, oma 
side trimming of orange blossoms, May roses, and clematis * trian costume, to a hat of black straw, without any 4 
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FEEDING THE BABY, 
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NIGHT-DRESS. 
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